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' HE most impressive free-trade declaration 
ever issued” is a mild characterization for 
the manifesto protesting against artificial 
trade barriers just published in Europe. It is doubt- 
ful if any unofficial document in history has ever 
had such wealth or power represented in its signers. 
It is further doubtful if any document was calculated 
to effect more far-reaching results — results which 
none but a blind nationalist or a rabid protectionist 
could fail to welcome. ° 
For some time past THE INDEPENDENT has pre- 
dicted that the wing of the Republican party which 
comprises the great banking interests would soon be 
clamoring for a lowering of tariff walls on this side 
of the Atlantic. Their leaders have signed the mani- 
festo and they have so come into the open. They 
may protest till they are black in the face that what 
they are advocating is for Europe only and not for 
the United States, but somehow the impression 
must stick that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. If the removal of trade barriers in 
Europe is essential to prosperity, the United States 
can never stand alone surrounded by an impregnable 
tariff wall of its own making. 
The official White House spokesman has shown 


himself all too cool toward this new omen of inter- 
national sanity. He is rightly frightened lest its 
repercussions bring to the fore a new appraisal of 
our own tariff policies. And he is right in pointing 
out the difference between labor’s standards of 
living in Europe and America. The breaking down 
of Europe’s wall would not necessarily mean more 
than temporary dislocations of certain mushroom 
industries; for us similar demolition would mean a 
direct competition in many fields with infinitely 
cheaper labor. Nevertheless, with bankers lending 
millions upon millions to Europe, unchecked by any 
control, the exports to the United States must in- 
crease in direct proportion; the sooner we recognize 
the fact and deal with it on a gradual sliding-scale 
basis the easier will be the final striking of a balance. 
The economic factors which go into adjusting the 
international balance sheet are intricate and varied, 
but in the long run, no nation can continue shipping 
out much more than it takes in. Naturally, we would 
prefer to see such increases of imports as we must 
face come in the form of tropical or Asiatic raw 
materials, which do not compete with manufactured 
goods, but even rich nations cannot always be 
choosers. 
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No matter how utopian the bankers’ manifesto 
may seem, it will surely set afoot a train of thought 
and discussion that can only be helpful. It is most 
welcome; in fact, a courageous and constructive 
step in the right direction. 


The Wicked Norwegians 


— Norwegians are a wicked people. Seven 
years ago they passed a prohibition law which 
was not nearly so fine and splendid as our own dear 
law. Instead of prohibiting beverages with a greater 
alcoholic content than one half 
of one per cent, they actually 
allowed the sale and consump- 
tion of drinks containing 
fourteen per cent. Almost 
immediately the Norwegians 
began to backslide. Fourteen 
per cent beer or wine didn’t 
seem to get them anywhere. It 
lacked authority. It was all 
right, they felt, for infants, very, 
very old women, and teetotalers, but somehow un- 
satisfactory for the Nordic sons and daughters of 
vikings. So in 1923 they suffered a grave moral 
lapse and raised the alcoholic ante to twenty-one 
per cent. This is just about as high as one can go 
without permitting the consumption of strong waters 
and all its attendant horrors. 

Apparently, one would say, the Norwegian mo- 
rality had sunk to the lowest possible point; but 
no, again one would be surprised by the potential 
depravity of the human race. On the specious ground 
that it had been found impossible to enforce the 
law, that it led to contempt and disregard of all 
laws, to extensive smuggling, and an increase of 
drinking, a plebiscite was held on October 18 on 
the question of rescinding the so-called prohibition 
measure. Premier Lykke, whose name _ suggests 
that he was in the pay of the interests, campaigned 
against the law. By a large majority the Norwegians 
voted to rescind the measure, and prohibition is 
now a thing of the past in that misguided country. 
They say there that only the teaching of sobriety 
and temperance will ever be effective in eliminating 
the abuse of alcohol for beverage purposes. Could 
any more pernicious heresy be uttered? No. 





A Queen’s Background 


MID America’s gay and whole-souled welcome 

to the Queen of Roumania, it is salutary to 
consider the state of her country. From all accounts 
Marie is influential there beyond any other member 
of the royal family, and so the traveling monarch’s 
personal charm and beauty ought, for the sake of 
perspective, to be placed against the national 
background. Roumania is in a bad way. In spite of 


large accessions of population and territory, Rou- 
manian trade is feeble and exchange low. Though 
its natural resources are greater and its war losses 
less than those of Jugoslavia, it has made less 
progress toward recovery than the latter state. Nor 
is this the fault of the population, since the Rou- 
manian is a docile, hard-working fellow. The fact is 
that Roumania is badly governed. Limited mon- 
archy and Parliament are but screens behind which 
an oligarchy misrules the land. 

The oligarchs are three only, not one of whom 
is fitted for civilian administration. The Premier, 
General Averescu, is a soldier of the old school. The 
others are the patriarch of the state Church and a 
courtier, Prince Stirbey, who enjoys the favor of the 
royal family and has no official responsibility what- 
ever. In the recent political upheaval Stirbey proved 
his power by chasing the crown prince into exile. 
This triumvirate holds control by a-shrewd mixture 
of military force and fake elections. Under their 
guidance Roumania ‘has acquired a choice lot of 
troubles — social, political, and financial. 

hen Averescu became Premier, he stated that 
one of the objects of his administration was to bor- 
row $100,000,000 in the United States for railway 
development. So far the money has not been forth- 
coming; indeed, in State Department circles no good 
reason appears why Roumania under the present 
régime deserves American capital. Perhaps the 
money will come easier after the royal tour; how- 
ever, we hope not. A beautiful queen is a national 
asset, but not quite a bankable one. 


Struggles of a New Prometheus 


eo record of the past two years, so far as the 
struggle between White House and Senate is 
concerned, has not been a particularly happy one 
for the Executive. The rise of insurgency among 
members of his own party with 
the corollary tendency of the 
Senate to divide along eco- 
nomic rather than party lines 
has strained the props of party 
government to the utmost. It 
is not Mr. Coolidge’s fault; 
another Republican in the 
White House — or a Democrat 
— would have encountered the 
same difficulties. But that does 
not make the lot of the Executive easier for the next 
two years, nor does it bode particular good for 
the establishment of an enlightened foreign-affairs 
policy. Despite Mr. Coolidge’s success in forcing 
through the resolution voting American adherence 
to the World Court, it appears now that our en- 
trance into that international body may be thwarted 
by the stringency of the Senate’s reservations. That 
these will be modified, we dare not hope. That Mr. 
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Coolidge has no desire to risk further bludgeoning 
in this direction is apparent from the stand he has 
assumed — that the reservations speak for them- 
selves, and that no alteration need be expected. Ob- 
viously, they do not speak for themselves; there are 
points of procedure which are woefully lacking in 
definition. But that is another matter. 

Next Tuesday, the Senate of the seventieth Con- 
gress will be elected. In another part of this issue, a 
prominent Southern editor discusses the prospects. 
Although his optimism so far as the Democratic 
gain is concerned may be pitched a trifle too high, 
it seems entirely possible that THE INDEPENDENT’s 
prophecy of two years ago will be carried out in 
the probable loss of five seats by the Republicans. 
Besides these, at least one regular -— Lenroot of Wis- 
consin — will be replaced by an unbridled progres- 
sive, increasing the membership of this group to 
something like fifteen. More and more, it seems, the 
drift of the Senate is away from the restricting 
influences of a two-party system built upon the 
old lines, a drift which may react rather in the 
Executive’s favor than against it. The figure of Mr. 
Coolidge, a new Prometheus, bound upon the rock 
of Senate recalcitrancy may engender sufficient 
pity among the nation’s voters to send him back 
to the White House in 1928. 


Foul Forms of Food 


OME time ago we felt called upon to raise a 
plaintive wail of protest against the efforts of a 
certain scientist to make food out of newspapers and 
sawdust. There are enough varieties of flat, foul food 
in the world today without dragging in articles 
hitherto reserved for the goat. But now comes an- 
other grief. Prof. Lucien Daniel, a well-known 
French botanist, has succeeded in grafting a garlic 
plant on a cabbage plant; both plants are — or, 
rather, the new plant is — doing as well as could be 
expected. Professor Daniel, however, has no idea 
how the new plant will taste when it grows up and 
fulfills its destiny around a plate of corned beef. We, 
on the contrary, know that it will taste just like the 
New York subway at the rush hour. It will be like 
hanging to a strap with a brachycephalic Mediter- 
ranean type standing on one foot and a dolicho- 
cephalic Nordic blonde wash lady standing on the 
other foot. It will be very bad, indeed. 

Now a bit of garlic is not in itself a vicious thing. 
Rapidly waved around inside a salad bowl, it gives 
Just a touch of exoticism to a mess of herbs. People 
who live in Philadelphia prefer their dairy products 
in the springtime flavored with the fragrant weed 
which flourishes in the rich pastures of Pennsyl- 
vania. And the cabbage is one of nature’s noblemen. 
In no sense an aristocrat, it has all the sturdy vir- 
tues of that class which makes this country verte- 
brate. It is a fine fellow, frank, honest, and strong. 


Why not let nature keep on being grand? Why 
monkey with the blameless cabbage? Why try to 
make it taste like an olive and look like an arti- 
choke? Why not let well enough alone? The great 
State of Tennessee should look into this matter. 
A good, stout law forbidding mésalliances or mor- 
ganatic marriages between vegetables, if promptly 
passed, might stamp out this subtle attack on our 
Fundamentalism and our digestions. 


Stalin Victorious 


| is to continue in the path of compromise. 
No more interesting documents on the prog- 
ress of the Communist party in Russia have been 
printed than those which recently appeared in the 
press describing the tug of war 
that Messrs. Trotski and Stalin 
have been waging within the 
councils of the party. Stalin 
has evidently won; has indeed 
received an almost uncondi- 
tional surrender from Trotski 
and the latter’s associates, Zin- 
ovieff, Sokolnikoff, et a/. And 
that surrender marks the con- 
tinuance of a practical dictator- 
ship by a man who, in using his office as secretary of 
the Communist party, built so powerful a control 
that his personal defenses are now impregnable. It 
also marks a continuation of the policies set by 
Stalin; policies divorced from pure Marxian doctrine 
and based largely on the expediency of the moment. 

Max Eastman, the erstwhile brilliant and radical 
editor of the Masses, in publishing Lenin’s last 
testament in which the clash of temperaments be- 
tween Trotski and Stalin was so clearly foreseen, 
seems to side strongly with Trotski, and this on 
curious grounds. He prefers democracy within the 
Communist party to the dictatorship of an individ- 
ual. In other words, he hates to see a dictatorship 
of the proletariat supplanted by a dictatorship of 
a secretariat. But on one point, at least, all seem to 
be agreed: namely, that the Russia of a hundred 
and forty million souls should be run by the Com- 
munist party of less than a million. It is only in © 
the organization of that million that any real 
rumpus has been started. 

Futile as this party struggle may seem at long 





_ distance, it has a very real significance as far as this 


country is concerned. Stalin is maintaining a bu- 
reaucracy; he is protecting vested .interests; he is 
defending the peasant who, through thrift and skill, 
has saved money. In other words, he is slowly but 
surely building a capitalist state upon a socialist 
foundation. He has left Communism far behind. 
And this is the type of social evolution in Russia 
that the United States has been patiently awaiting. 
Perhaps Stalin will be the man who, with a few 
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more victories over democratic or other Commun- 
ists, can build up a state which may command not 
only our recognition, but our needed material help. 


Surveying the Abnormal 


O problem has vexed the human race more than 
the inexplicable functioning of the human 
mind. The borderland between sanity and insanity, 
temporary aberrations, nervous breakdowns, all the 
thousands of mysterious twists that the mind can 
take have for centuries baffled scientific explanation, 
but have led to endless theories. Not only as an in- 
tensely human problem, but also as one which is 
absorbing more and more a great proportion of the 
budgets of each State, the abnormal mind is of direct 
interest to every normal citizen. It is with particular 
gratification, therefore, that we call attention to the 
series of articles on the “subject by Dr. Abraham 
Myerson which begins in this issue. 


Sorry Politics in Indiana 
HEN all else fails, accuse Wall Street,” 


has been a maxim of political procedure 
these fifty years. It has always been good politics 
to accuse your opponent of alliance with Wall 
Street and the interests; more lately — during the 
League and World Court controversies —a one 
hundred per cent American Wall Street has been 
superseded by a new genus of moneyed bogey — 
the international banker. And now, Indiana Re- 
publicans, dismayed at the prospects of political 
dynamite contained in the charges that a trail of 
corruption extended from Klan ‘headquarters in 
Indianapolis during the Stephenson régime to wind 
itself around the persons of prominent State and 
Federal officeholders, have turned to this sterling 
refuge in an attempt to counteract the effects of 
the still unsubstantiated charges in so far as they 
might damage the prospects of Senators James E. 
Watson and Arthur R. Robinson for reélection. 
Clyde A. Walb, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, sees in the charges of corruption a 
wholesale plot which “hinges around Senator 
Watson and Senator Robinson opposing the League 
of Nations and insisting that the foreign debt is 
paid.” This astute observation he makes in a letter 
to Senator William E. Borah, whose chairmanship 
of the Foreign Relations Committee makes him 
a person primarily interested in such cowardly 
tactics. But Mr. Walb does more than merely give 
reasons for the attack. He plumbs the source of it 
and finds that “international bankers on Wall 


Street have their money in every precinct of this 


State in the hands of fakers who pretend to have 
something up their sleeves and are putting on a 
probe, and at every hand we see the activity of 
this outfit attempting to defeat our Senators and 


Congressmen on account of their stand in the 
United States Senate and Congress.” 

This is all so silly and childish that we hope the 
good citizens of Indiana will brand it as the political 
claptrap which it surely is. Such charges as those 
made by Thomas H. Adams, head of the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association, are not to be 
dismissed in this airy fashion as a piece of political 
knavery, foisted upon the State by such a mythical, 
outworn scarecrow as the international banker. 
Meanwhile, Senator Reed of Missouri has begun to 
investigate not only Walb’s insinuations, but the 
whole Indiana situation in so far as it affects the 
Senate. He will know how to draw the truth of 
the situation from behind this screen which the 
Indiana Republican Committee has hastily erected 
to shield its Senators from possible implication in 
the Adams charges, and we trust that his findings 
may include a sound bit of censure for Mr. Walb’s 
attempt to hinder the investigation of such grave 
charges for mere political reasons. 


Installment Joy 


fibers city of New York is no cheap city. Transient 
visitors to the metropolis who pay $11 for a 
theatre ticket or eighty-five cents for a cup of 
coffee express their horror and anguish with loud, 
mad cries. It seems like criminal 
extortion to charge such prices, 
and perhaps it is, but the same 
extortion is practiced on the 
extorters by wage slaves and 
landlords. They are merely pass- 
ing the buck along to the ulti- 
mate consumer and taking their 
“squeeze” — as the Chinese 
say — en route. 

It even costs a great deal to 
govern New York City. The tentative budget pro- 
posed for 1927 closely approaches $500,000,000. 
Not so very long ago this sum would have supported 
the Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval forces and quite a good-sized 
pork barrel as well. Nor is it fair to assume that this 
great sum is extravagant or improper. More and 
more demands are constantly made on government 
—whether national or municipal. Better streets, 
better schools, better subways, better police and 
fire protection! We want the best and, presumably, 
we are ready to pay for it. The only danger lies in 
the long-term borrowing; taxes may not be easy to 
pay ten years from now if times are hard. The pay- 
as-you-go system is surely the best; and if you 
can’t pay for everything now, pay as ‘much as you 
can. Our municipalities are too ready to take ad- 
vantage of easy money and borrow large sums for 
the next generation to pay off. 

Anyhow, no one goes to New York to economize. 
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“The Mark of the Beast” 


T is with profound shame and a deep sense of 
I disgrace that decent Americans learn that 
lynching is again on the increase. Six more 
people have been lynched in this country in the 
first ten months of 1926 than in the whole of 1925. 
For a time it had seemed that this hideous blot on 
our good name was fading and dwindling away. Dur- 
ing 1921, sixty-four persons were lynched; in 1922, 
sixty-one; in 1923, twenty-eight; in 1924, sixteen; 
but in 1925, eighteen; and in 1926, twenty-four, 
prior to November 1. For whatever reasons, this 
miserable and filthy crime is once more becoming 
prevalent. 

In a recent article in the New York Times, based 
on the record of October 8 when three negroes, one 
of them a woman, were taken from the jail at 
Aiken, South Carolina, and one negro taken from 
jail at Dover, Tennessee, and lynched, Mr. Savel 
Zimand wrote: 


One of the causes assigned for lynching is that the 
people were impatient of the law’s delays. But the 
recent mob lawlessness at Aiken, S. C., and at Dover, 
Tenn., does not substantiate this assertion. For in 
both cases the law with due diligence had been put 
into operation. The mobs in defiance of the courts 
murdered the prisoners. In the South Carolina case 
the court had dismissed the case against one of the 
three defendants. 

An attorney of Aiken describes the crime that led 
to the lynching as follows: 

“Sheriff H. H. Howard of Aiken County, S. C., 
for whose killing the three negroes were on trial, went 
in April, 1925, with three deputies, to the home of a 
colored man, Denman Lowman, early one morning. 
Sam Lowman, the father, had gone to a mill to get 
some meal ground. His three boys were plowing in a 
field near by. His wife, Annie, was making soap in a 
pot in the front of the house and Bertha Lowman, 
his daughter, was sweeping the yard. 

“The officers were in plain clothes and wore no 

__ badges or anything else to identify them as officers. 
The two women, seeing the four white men approach- 
ing, became excited and one of them screamed. The 
officers made a break for the house into which the 
two women had run, and in which were a number of 
children ranging in age from a few months to twelve 
years... 

“When the men working in the field heard the 
woman scream, they rushed to the house and in the 
altercation which followed, the mother, Mrs. Annie 
Lowman, was killed as well as the Sheriff. The three 
negroes were arrested, tried, convicted of murder; 
the two men were sentenced to death and the woman 
to life imprisonment. On appeal, the evidence was 
found to be so faulty that the Judge, on motion made 
by counsel for the defense, dismissed the case against 
Denman Lowman. It seemed likely that a verdict 
of not guilty would be rendered for the other two 


defendants. This was when the mob stepped in and 
lynched all three.” 


The Dyer Anti-Lynching bill is now pending 
before the United States Senate, having been 
shelved during the last session through the efforts of 
the Southern bloc. This bill provides for a fine of 
$10,000 upon a county in which a lynching takes 
place, this sum to be recoverable by the victim’s 
family; it also provides that delinquent and negli- 
gent officials shall be prosecuted in the Federal 
courts. The Dyer bill was first introduced in 1920; 
it passed the House in 1922; it has an active and 
respectable support. Friends of the bill attribute the 
falling off of lynchings in 1922, 1923, and 1924 to 
the threat of Federal action contained in its pro- 
visions. Communities addicted to lynching orgies 
hesitated before indulging their taste for a sport 
which might possibly become dangerous. 

The editors of THE INDEPENDENT believe that 
communities where lynching goes unpunished have 
shown themselves to be not only unfit for self- 
government, but guilty of the foulest, most degener- 
ate cruelty and baseness. We are as keen supporters 
of the results hoped for in the Dyer bill as any of 
those who petitioned Congress in its behalf. 

And yet, stubbornly we contest its method and its 
manner. Like so many other bills which aim at a 
desirable goal by way of a short cut—it seems to us 
to promise immediate results at the price of infinite 
future mischief. We have no blind, doctrinaire faith 
in the theory of State rights, yet we are profoundly 
convinced that in this country decent behavior must 
arise from the instincts and reasoned self-discipline 
of the people, and that it cannot be imposed from 
above. A certain State may be inhabited by morons 
and governed by morons who permit its citizens to 
express their foul, sadistic impulses in actions of 
brutal ferocity. But is the remedy for that condition 
a Federal discipline which will frighten the cowed 
morons into inactivity, or is it in encouraging a 
self-discipline and self-education among the people 
which will make such actions impossible? We in- 
cline to the latter theory. 

The impulse to control local conditions by Federal 


interference involves our whole plan of government 


in a maze of contradictions and complications. 
Gang murders are daily occurrences in Chicago. 
The local authorities and dignitaries, we are told, 
are deeply and personally involved in these sangui- 
nary quarrels. But, however bad the situation in 
Illinois, does any farsighted American desire Federal 
intervention? Do we want a Pax Americana in 
Illinois, dictated by Federal machine guns and 
bayonets? Rather a slow, painful process of evolu- 
tion as Illinois gradually makes itself safe for 
Democracy, and communities now guilty of letting 
lynch law rule decide to put a stop to so shameful 


and detestable a thing. 
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( Keystone) 


WILLIAM 5S. VARE 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 
WHOSE CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES HAVE ANTAG- 

ONIZED MANY MEMBERS OF HIS OWN PARTY 


[* a by-election, when no Presi- 
dential candidates face the pub- 
lic, major national interest clings to 
possibilities of a changed Senate. 
This year offers no exception. Thirty- 
four seats are to be vacated, and 
thirty-one Republicans, thirty-two 
Democrats, and three independents 
are contending for them. Among 
these, the election of five Demo- 
crats seems an almost assured fact, 
while ten Republicans may reason- 
ably expect success. In such States 





(Keystone) 

HARRY B. HAWES 
DEMOCRATIC STANDARD BEARER FROM MIS- 
SOURI WHO WILL SEEK TO PERPETUATE THE 
JIM REED TRADITION WHILE ADVOCATING 

AMENDMENTS TO THE VOLSTEAD ACT 








SENATE HOPES 
AND 
POSSIBILITIES 





i: ge eas ee se gee ee aN: 
(Underwood & Underwood) 
WILLIAM M. BUTLER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE WHOSE CAMPAIGN FOR RE-ELECTION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS IS CONSIDERED TO BE A TEST OF 
THE PRESIDENT’S STRENGTH 








(Keystone) 


EVANS WOOLEN 
INDIANA DEMOCRATS ARE BACKING HIM 
AGAINST ROBINSON TO FILL OUT THE UNEX- 
PIRED PORTION OF THE TERM OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL M. RALSTON 





(International) 


FRANK B. WILLIS 
OHIO REPUBLICAN AND STRONG ADMINISTRA- 
TION ADHERENT WHO IS OPPOSED FOR RE-ELEC- 
TION BY FORMER SENATOR ATLEE POMERENE 


as Oregon, California, Missouri, 
Colorado, and New York, political 
issues are sharply defined, and here 
stiff contests are in the wind with 
the outcome in no case assured. 
One certain result may be forecast 
—that President Coolidge seems 
bound to have some trouble in the 
Upper House to contend with for 

. the next two years. The pictures tell 
part of the story of men whose 
hopes center upon the voters’ choice 
November 2. 





(Keystone) 


JOHN B. ELLIOTT 

A BONE-DRY DEMOCRAT WHO PROMISES TO 

GIVE SENATOR SHORTRIDGE A STIFF BATTLE 

IN CALIFORNIA. HE IS AN ADHERENT OF 
W. G. McADOO 
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FREDERICK STEIWER 
HE DEFEATED THE REPUBLICAN 
SENATOR STANFIELD IN THE 
OREGON PRIMARY, BUT NOW 
STANFIELD HAS RISEN AS AN IN- 
DEPENDENT TO OPPOSE HIM 

STRENUOUSLY 


CLAUDE R. PORTER 
AN OLD DEMOCRATIC CAM- 
PAIGNER, MR. PORTER (RIGHT) 
HAS LITTLE MORE THAN A FAIR 
CHANCE OF DEFEATING THE 

FIERY BROOKHART IN IOWA 


(Keystone) 


JAMES W. WADs- 
WORTH, JR. 


ROBERT F. 
WAGNER 
FORMER JUSTICE OF NEW ” HE APPEALS TO NEW 
YORK'S SUPREME COURT ; _ YORK VOTERS FOR RE- 
WHO EMBODIES THE Se ELECTION UPON HIS 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY'S oe RECORD IN THE SENATE. 
HOPES IN THAT STATE ; ce ) HE HAS ANTAGONIZED 
AND IS AN AVOWED 3 SOME REPUBLICANS BE- 
PROPONENT OF WETNESS CAUSE OF HIS WETNESS 


(International) (Keystone) 


(Keystone) (Keystone) 
HUGH MAGILL BERT E. HANEY 
AS AN INDEPENDENT, HE HAS ENTERED THE ILLI- HIS REFUSAL TO RESIGN FROM THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD AT THE BEHEST OF PRESIDENT 
NOIS RACE AGAINST GEORGE E. BRENNAN AND COOLIDGE LAST SPRING BROUGHT HIM CONSIDERABLE PUBLICITY. NOW HE CHAMPIONS THE 
FRANK L. SMITH DEMOCRATIC CAUSE IN OREGON 
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Will the Next Senate Be Democraticr 


By George Fort Milton 


HE election of a single member may deter- 

mine the control of the next Senate. Perhaps 
Iowa, New York, Colorado, or California 
will make the Senate safe for Democracy. Its present 
official classification is fifty-six Republicans, thirty- 
nine Democrats, and the unique Henrik Shipstead, 
self-designated Farmer-Labcr. A Senate gain of 
nine would give the Democrats a paper majority. 
Six Democratic Senators are running for reélection, 
all from the Solid South. Republican incumbents 
alone are in danger. 


Democrats should continue to vote against their 
own colleagues. The present Senate gave many 
instances of control by a union of Democrats and 
Progressives, which rarely backed Mr. Coolidge and 
was composed of Senators Norris, La Follette, 
Howell, Borah, Frazier, Johnson, and Couzens. 

On the minority side the probable losses in Senate 
balloting to the Republicans are not nearly so great. 
You can count them on the fingers of one hand: 
Bruce of Maryland, Glass of Virginia, Edwards 

perhaps, Robinson oc- 








These threatened 
G. O. P. toga wearers 
are hand-me-downs of 
Warren G. Harding. The 


President Coolidge’s ability to carry out his program 
during the next two years depends directly on the 
outcome of the Senatorial elections to be held next 


casionally, Pat Harri- 
son once in a while; 
Underwood is going. His 
successor, Hugo Black, 


landslide which carried 
the Ohio candidate into 
the White House elected 
many Republican Sena- 
tors in States normally 


Tuesday. In the opinion of Mr. Milton, editor of the 

‘Chattanooga News” and prominent Southern 

Democrat, the Republicans will be hard put to it to 

retain even a paper majority in the Upper House; and 

there is a very definite possibility that the Democrats 
may gain the balance of power 


is a very different indi- 
vidual — a real Progres- 
sive, an ardent dry, the 
antithesis of Under- 
wood. The prospects of 





Democratic or doubtful. 


the next Senate afford 








Such Harding _benefi- 
ciaries are coming up again for election this fall. 

Out of the thirty-four to be elected, seven sure 
Democratic victories will be registered, and a politi- 
cal miracle alone will prevent ten Republicans from 
returning. But there are eight contests in which the 
most probable outcome will be the election of Demo- 
crats, and nine more in which minority party vic- 
tories are possible. On the opposite page the reader 
will find a full list of Senatorial nominees. Thirty- 
two are being elected for a six-year term; one, David 
Stewart of Iowa, unopposed ‘for the remainder of the 
life of the present Congress, taking the place of the 
late Albert B. Cummins. A second contest is that 
for the remaining portion of the term to which the 
late Senator Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana was 
elected in 1922. 

It would require a political cataclysm to prevent 
Republican Senatorial victories in Connecticut, 
Indiana, — Jim Watson’s race, — Kansas, North 
Dakota, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. But the 
present trend of the political waves makes it most 
likely that Evans Woolen will win the Democrats 
a Senatorial seat in Indiana, and that the Demo- 
crats will be successful in Oregon, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and Maryland, only 
one under the number needed to transfer control. 
One thing is certain: the next Senate will not follow 
Calvin Coolidge. The inevitable combination of 
Democrats and Progressive Republicans will far 
outweigh the standpats, even if a few misbranded 


Republicans little com- 
fort. It will probably be definitely Democratic, and 
surely anti-Coolidge. My own belief is that the 
Democrats will be able to organize it, to name 
the chairmen of committees, and to follow the 
piecedent so significantly set by their foes in 1918. 


IRST, consider the probable Democratic gains. 

Kentucky Democratic politics for a number of 
years has seen rivalry for control between Jim Brown 
and Judge Bingham. They divided a decade ago 
over prohibition; and after prohibition, they split 
over race tracks. Nominees put up by either grcup 
were doomed. But this year the Senatorial aspirant, 
Alben W. Barkley, is acceptable to both. A Congress- 
man for a number of years, in 1922 he was a candi- 
date for the gubernatorial nomination, backed by 
the Courier-Fournal anti-race-track group. He was 
defeated by the late Campbell Cantrill. Since that 
time Mr. Barkley has secured the hearty good will 
of the Jim Brown group, and is being actively sup- 
ported by both Democratic elements. Senator Ernst 
himself, apart from his intimacy with the late 
President Harding and his support of Mr. Coolidge, 
has done little to recommend him to Kentucky. 

In Oklahoma, Elmer Thomas, another Demo- 
cratic Congressman, is running for the Senate. He 
won his nomination out of a large field, is a consist- 
ent dry, an active progressive, and in Democratic 
national politics has always been in the McAdoo 
wing of the party. The record of Senator Harreld, 
landslide beneficiary, is not attracting local support. 
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Idaho likewise disturbs the Republicans. Both 
Borah and Gooding are labeled G. O. P., but their 
political faiths are as far apart as the poles. Borah 
has become the leading independent. Gooding is a 
typical standpat, and Idaho is not a standpat State. 
Gooding pinned his hopes of election success on his 
fight for a long and short haul rail rate. The entire 
intermountain region has been bitterly aggrieved 
at rate structures which discriminate against short 
in favor of long 


precedents of Oregon Democratic success in former 
Senator George E. Chamberlain and in the present 
Oregon executive, Walter E. Pierce, running this 
fall to succeed himself. 

Ray Baker, Nevada Democratic Senatorial nomi- 
nee, is one of the most colorful figures in American 
politics. He has had a varied and successful career. 
During the Wilson Administration he reached Wash- 
ington attired in colors almost Solomonian, but 
nevertheless con- 





hauls to seaboard. 
In the last Con- 


Tue NoMINEES 


ducted himself 
well as director of 
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1 Two nominees of rival factions 


rather than his 
Republican _ col- 





3 Unopposed for rest of present Congress 


2 For short and long terms 


Congressmen’s. 
He is running 








league, Gooding. 

An upset in Oregon is to be expected. Its Republi- 
can primary resulted in a stinging defeat for Senator 
Robert M. Stanfield, who lost to Frederick Steiwer. 
Mr. Stanfield announced himself as an independent; 
whereupon court action was taken to prevent his 
candidacy. But it did not heal the wound. This 
means many thousand Republican votes for Bert E. 
Haney, a Portland lawyer, who, as Democratic 
member of the United States Shipping Board, 
gained a considerable national prominence by re- 
fusing to resign at Mr. Coolidge’s demand. Mr. 
Haney, a good campaigner, has before him strong 





against Senator 
Cameron, whose relations with the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Reclamation Service have been under 
sharp and disapproving scrutiny. Gov. George W. 
P. Hunt has just been renominated by the Demo- 


‘crats for a fourth term. “Maryland Free State” 


offers the only other probable scene of Democratic 
victory. There, doubt of the hundred-proof humid- 
ity of the Republican Senator Weller may cause his 
defeat, throwing the election to the unquestionably 
wet Tydings. 

So much for the probabilities; as for the possi- 
bilities, look at the contests where the Republicans 
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have the best chance, but where there is more than 
a glimmer of Democratic hope. Consider California, 
a traditionally Republican State, which almost 
always goes G. O. P. In 1914 James B. Phelan, a 
Democrat, was sent to the Senate; two years later, 
California kept Woodrow Wilson in the White 
House. Don’t take California for granted. Condi- 
tions this year are not dissimilar to those in 1916. 
Hiram Johnson is on the warpath again, and in 
the California primary Hiram backed Shortridge’s 
principal opponent. He also had his hand in the 
gubernatorial fight, and defeated Governor Richard- 
son, but Shortridge nosed the nomination. At the 
same time there was a sharp skirmish among the 
Democrats. While William Gibbs McAdoo was 
visiting the East, the Tammany wing of California 
Democracy, seeking to steal a march on him, brought 
out Isadore B. Dockweiler, rampant wet and Tam- 
many supporter, for the Senatorial nomination, 
which the McAdoo group interpreted as a clever 
dodge of the Tammany Tiger to capture the Cali- 
fornia machinery and thereby cripple a_ possible 
McAdoo candidacy in 1928. So John B. Elliott, a 
Los Angeles business man, challenged Dockweiler, 
more from a sense of indignation than with any 
real hope of defeating the machine candidate. After 
a short, hot campaign, to the dismay of the Tam- 
many wets, Elliott won by a substantial vote, which 
resulted in forcing the Democratic State convention 
to adopt a bone-dry platform. 


HERE is a bare chance that Atlee Pomerene 

may return to the Senate from Ohio. Four years 
ago he was defeated by Simeon D. Fess. Pomerene 
has many handicaps, and careful Ohio observers 
doubt seriously his ability to vault them. If he 
should manage to do so, he has a chance of being 
backed by Tammany for the 1928 Presidential nomi- 
nation. Unfortunately, he has had the active op- 
position of most of the progressive groups of Ohio. 
Labor, the organ of the four railway brotherhoods, 
is actively opposing him for his alleged unfriendliness 
to organized workers, and the labor vote is an ele- 
ment of great weight in Ohio elections. A second 
handicap is his former political wetness. He has 
lately softened his antiprohibition declarations, but 
his former asperities are remembered in the State 
which is the birthplace and home of the Anti- 
Saloon League. The women make up the third 
hostile group; the Senator early opposed suffrage, 
and he defeated Miss Allen for the nomination. 


Some Democratic leaders seem to pin hopes on ~ 


Missouri. The Republicans renominated George H. 
Williams of St. Louis. The Democratic standard 
bearer, Representative Harry Hawes, likewise of St. 
Louis, is a protégé of Jim Reed and a supporter of 
Reed’s policies. When Spencer defeated Brecken- 
ridge Long in 1920, he had Reed’s support because 
of the latter’s bitter hatred of Woodrow Wilson and 


all who sustained him. Then it was a direct test of 
Wilson and anti-Wilson, League and anti-League. 
Spencer won with the aid of the huge St. Louis 
German-American vote. In 1922, when Reed and 
Long fought for the Democratic nomination, tens of 
thousands of anti-League Republicans entered the 
Democratic primary to vote for Reed. This time 
there is no such issue. Senator Williams did not vote 
for the World Court. Hawes will have a hard job 
filching St. Louis from Williams, who is not so dry as 
to offend the beer vote, and he is not so wet as to 
alienate the rural drys. Hawes, a stanch Jim Reed 
follower, will have a job warming up the Wilsonians. 
If he fails to hold the rural vote and to win the Reed 
Republicans, he will lose. It is a large order. 

Indiana selects two Senators this fall. The Demo- 
crats have a good bet in Evans Woolen, Indianapolis 
banker, running for the unexpired portion of the 
term of the late Samuel M. Ralston. State Demo- 
cratic leaders are kicking themselves because they 
didn’t match Woolen against Jim Watson instead 
of Robinson. Albert Stump, opponent to Watson, 
isn’t doing so well. Thus, although Jim Watson’s 
strength is somewhat off, his election is probable. 

Brookhart has a good chance in Iowa. He was de- 
feated two years ago by Dan Steck, young Ottumwa 
Legionaire, but today conditions have changed. 
Brookhart has eaten humble pie — giving his word 
to the regulars that he will “be good.” So there is no 
gaping Republican chasm. Yet don’t get the idea 
that Brookhart has any walk-away, for his opponent, 
Claude R. Porter, an excellent stump speaker, has 
been a Democratic standard bearer for years. How- 
ever, this isn’t usually enough to beat Brookhart. 
He has been read back into the party, and is sup- 
porting the entire G. O. P. State ticket from Gov- 
ernor to constable. Iowa farm unrest, if anything, is 
more active than ever, and Brookhart still poses 
as the farmers’ only friend, anyone opposing him 
being a “reactionary.” 


N former Gov. William E. Sweet the Colorado 
Jeffersonians have a tested vote-getter. Politics in 

that State has been confused ever since the Klan. 
The fight is Klan — super-Klan and anti-Klan — 
resulting from Klan expulsion of its State leader, 
who immediately organized the “Minute Men of 
America” in an effort to out-klan the Klan. This 
had its repercussion on the Republican party. 

The defeat of alleged Klansman Senator Means, 
by the anti—or super — Klansman, Mr. Water- 
house, did not help the G. O. P. prospects. The sullen 
knights are expected to vote heavily for Governor 
Sweet, although the latter’s repugnance to the 
hooded order is nationally known. Sweet is of that 
queer genus, the “scab millionaire,” something on 
the Henry Ford order. He is a leading light of the 
Y. M. C. A., and his governmental ideas are as ad- 
vanced as those of Barney (Continued on page 510) 
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The Riddle of Abnormal Minds 





I. The Province of Psychiatry 
By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 


the kindred sexual per- 





NE of the cu- 
rious by-prod- 
ucts of the 


comic spirit is that it 
finds one of its most 
prolific themes in in- 
sanity. Everywhere on 
the stage and in the 
little comic byplays of 
everyday speech and - 
act which brighten the 


The tremendous impetus given to the study of 
mental health by the World War has aroused a 
questioning interest in psychiatry among laymen 
as well as doctors. In a series of six brilliant 
articles, of which this is the first, Dr. Myerson, 
Professor of Neurology at Tufts College Medical 
Schoo! and an eminent practicing physician in 
Boston, has treated several of the many phases 
of this complex subject with unusual frankness 

and clarity 


versions have destroyed 
the reason. And in the 
newer literature which 
revolts against the con- 
ventions, the insane man 
is the poet or the genius 
who has dared to fight 
life, or who sees it too 
clearly and falls, a mad- 
man; who speaks and 
sees truth,. and whose 











folk life the supposed 
conduct and speech of 
the insane man is a source of never-failing merri- 
ment. This is in striking contrast with the attitude 
toward the so-called physical diseases. No comedian 
of the stage or of private life can raise a laugh with 
the comic protrayal of cancer cr of heart disease, 
though the grotesque portrayal of the tragedy of 
mental diseases has given more than one clown a 
reputation. It is probable that this curious reaction 
toward the mentally sick arises in part, at least, 
from the fact that our sense of superiority is height- 
ened in their presence, while sympathy for them is, 
for the majority of people, neither fundamentally 
nor intensely aroused. We cannot laugh where we 
greatly pity, and it is only in the last hundred years 
that the gentle emotion akin to love has been 
aroused by the insane. For untold centuries, they 
were confined and tormented, thrown into dun- 
geons, chained and shackled, and much of the same 
attitude taken toward the criminal was manifested 
toward them. 

Pity arises from understanding, and nowhere is 
this more plainly shown than in the case of mental 
disease. The prevailing ignorance shows itself 
everywhere throughout society, in the speech and 
thought of the learned as well as in that of the 
ignorant. It harks back to the “lunatic”’ notion, to 
wit, that the unfortunates were moonstruck; to the 
notion that they were obsessed by demons and 
ghosts; that they were being punished for sins of 
commission or omission. Thus, the consideration 
of mental disease became joined to religion and 
morality, an unfortunate union for the proper 
consideration of disease. In its more modern form, 
this ignorance reflects itself in the belief that 
mishap in love and business brings about insanity, 
or that fear and humiliation produce it, or, what is 
not openly stated but is avidly whispered behind 
the horrified hand, that solitary vice, self-abuse, and 


crucifixion because of 
his enlightenment is on the cross of insanity. 

The publicity given to the physical diseases has, 
in large part, done away with many of the mis- 
conceptions regarding such matters as diet, infec- 
tious diseases, tuberculosis, cancer, and the like. 
Partly because psychiatry as a branch of medicine 
has not achieved the scientific status of the other 
specialties, partly because the treatment of mental 
diseases is far from satisfactory, the program called 
mental hygiene has lagged behind in results and in 
organization, though much valiant work is being 
done in this direction. It is the province of this 
series of articles to dispel, in so far as I am capable 
of doing so, some of the popular ignorance on this 
subject. The position taken will, in large measure, 
be personal, in that some statements made will be 
at variance with those of other writers. In larger 
measure it will, I hope, conform to the opinion of 
those psychiatrists who seek to progress without 
substituting hope and opinion for fact. The problems 
of psychiatry are very dark indeed, both in the 
nature of the disorders and in the light science 
throws upon them. Light is, however, entering into 
our conceptions of the mental diseases and in our 
treatment of them. What the men and women 


_who are struggling to solve these problems need 


is an enlightened and sympathetic public opinion 
which will enable them to finance and extend 
their researches. 


\ \ J ITHOUT going in detail into the magnitude 

of the problem of mental diseases, it suffices 
to say that in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
about $8,000,000 is being spent yearly on the care 
of the insane; that this represents about sixteen 
cents of every dollar that the commonwealth raises 
for all purposes; that 22,500 people are confined in 
the institutions for the insane, the epileptic, and 
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the feeble-minded. I do not cite the figures for the 
whole country, for the simple reason that many 
communities are backward in their care of the 
mentally sick, that in most States insufficient care 
is given them, and that, therefore, the expenditure 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts represents 
what might be called an enlightened expenditure, 
at least comparatively speaking. This enormous 
expenditure and the heartbreak represented by 
22,500 inmates is but a small portion of the problem, 
since there is, in the community at all times, far 
more mental disease than is represented by hospital 
commitment. Especially is this true in the case of 
epilepsy and feeble-mindedness. Only the extreme 
cases of these conditions, or those cases which 
represent definite social problems, reach the in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, it does not take into 
account at all the enormous amount of minor mental 
diseases— a term which I am here applying to those 
conditions called nervousness, neurasthenia, hyste- 
ria, and the like. It will, perhaps, shock some of 
those who have gone through a nervous breakdown 
to be classed with the mentally sick. It is part of 
the intention of these articles to show that insanity 
and mental sickness are not at all synonymous 
terms, and that neurasthenia and similar conditions 
represent, in the main, minor mental diseases, 
though by no means contributing to the insane 
population. 


HE vastness of the problem is best illustrated by 

the experience of the Veterans’ Bureau, and I 
am here citing some figures taken from the expe- 
rience of the Boston office of the Bureau as a 
representative set of statistics. In considering these 
figures, it is necessary to understand that individ- 
uals who volunteered or were drafted in the Arm¢ 
service represented the ostensibly normal persons, 
in a period of life which contributed only part of 
the mental diseases. It will be seen at once that 
psychiatric problems constitute one of the most 
formidable problems of the Army, and thus may 
be said to constitute one of the most formidable 
problems of society, since the Army, during the 
war, was the young masculine part of our American 
society. The following figures, taken from the Boston 
office, are entirely representative: 


1. Of all cases coming to the .attention of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, about one third represents nervous 
or mental disturbances. These cases constitute the 
most important single group in view of their diffi- 
culty in handling and their chronicity. 

2. Of the 14,000 men in the neuropsychiatric 
cases, 2,100 odd were adjudged insane, 300 odd had 
epilepsy, some 500 were feeble-minded — these con- 
stituting what we shall call the major mental dis- 
orders. Eighty-two hundred had the minor mental 
disorders, that is, neurasthenia, hysteria, etc. The 
remainder of the cases classed as neuropsychiatric 


belong to a variety of the technical classes which 
do not enter into our consideration. 


Two fundamental concepts which serve as a 
starting point for the consideration of mental 
diseases are these: First, that mind is a function of 
the organism only artificially to be separated from 
it. Thus, there is no fundamental difference, in so 
far as the psychiatrist is concerned, between the 
manifestations called psychological and the mani- 
festations called physical. Second, that psychiatry 
deals with mental diseases, and that the term, 
“insanity,” represents a useless fusion of conditions 
not at all necessarily alike in origin or course, and 
fundamentally legal rather than medical in its 
origin and value. 


HE first of these attitudes, namely, that mind 

is a function of the organism, does not quarrel 
with any religious or metaphysical ideas which make 
mind a totally separate matter. It accepts rather 
simple tests of proof. It asserts that disease of the 
brain causes disease of the mind; that injury to 
the brain causes changes in thinking, feeling, doing, 
and in that conglomeration of things called per- 
sonality. It rests upon the fact that if the glands of 
internal secretion do not cause mentality, they 
direct, regulate, and govern the methods of ex- 
pression both of mentality and personality. It 
draws its proof from the fact that a drunken man is 
different from a sober man—different in all the 
essentials of personality and of mentality. It gathers 
added impetus from the common, everyday 
observation that a cup of coffee may bring hope 
where there is depression, add courage where there 
is fear. It cites the extraordinary use of intoxicants 
and stimulants of all kinds by mankind from time 
immemorial, and in every age and climate, to alter 
ways of thinking, feeling, and doing; that is, to 
alter mentality. It illustrates this thesis by the fact 
that fatigue temporarily, yet fundamentally, alters 
the attitudes toward life, toward society and the 
individual himself. It points out that just as the 
body goes through an evolution from the helpless 
infant, through vigorous childhood, lusty maturity, 
into decrepit old age, in which there is an evolution 
of qualities characterized in the main by elasticity 
of function and then a devolution characterized 
by rigidity, — a rigidity shown in facial expression, 
carriage, and, in the minute structure of the 
organism, by such things as arteriosclerosis,—so 
there is an evolution and a devolution in the mental 
life from the unorganized child to the organized 
adult, and thence to the breaking down of senility. 
As one studies this mental process closely, one sees 
again plasticity and organization gradually giving 
way to rigidity and breaking down, manifested 
here by the fixation of purposes, habits, and the 
general rigidity which is one (Continued on page 510) 
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AMERICA ON 
DRESS PARADE 


there is an unsuspected weakness for getting 


Di down in the hearts of the American people 


dressed up. The tendency seems a natural one in 
spite of its many outlandish forms of expression. That it is 
also universal is indicated by the pomp and pageantry 
which still pervade the courts of foreign nations. In 
America, however, the memories of Benjamin Franklin in 


homespun down to Calvin Coolidge in gaiters and jeans 


preclude a frank avowal of its existence. 


To the feminine mind, dress is, of course, a matter of 
recognized importance. On the beach or in the ballroom 


women may gratify their instincts for fine apparel as far 


as their means will permit. Not so 
their fretful husbands. When a 
man goes to a formal dance he 
wears a stiff, boiled shirt; when he 
enters the water it is in an unem- 
bellished bathing suit. Perhaps 
the only occasions which may 
vary his sombre attire are his 
wedding, his funeral, and his 
sophomore year at college. With- 
out knowing quite why, he joins 
some fraternal organization. In 
secret he festoons himself in its 
distinctive regalia. Finally, he 
steps out on dress parade. 

Today a seemingly ceaseless 
pageantry of Shriners, Elks, and 
knights of various orders march 
down our flag-decked streets, 
bearing witness to the American 
love of “orders.” The Ku-Klux 


(Keystone) 


(P.& A.) 


MASK OF THE FIERY CROSS 


ROBES OF OFFICE 


(Courtesy Gillette Camera Stores) 
A WELCOME OPPORTUNITY 


EVERYONE LIKES TO GET DRESSED UP FOR THE MASQUERADE WITH ITS IN- 
FECTIOUS GAYETY, FANTASTIC SETTING, SURPRISES, AND DISGUISES 


Klan in its sheeted robes and 
hoods is merely the latest unit in 
the parade. Perhaps these dis- 
plays represent the perennial out- 
growth of a passion deep-rooted 
within the human breast; per- 
haps they are a reversion to the 
days of yore in which each pro- 
fessional brotherhood. was dis- 
tinguished by its characteristic 
dress. Perhaps the spirit that en- 
genders them is something more 
subtle, an affectation of aris- 
tocracy veiled beneath demo- 
cratic ideals, a reaching out for 
the gratifications which have been 
denied to America since its tempo 
of dress was set by the Puritan 
fathers so many years ago. How- 
ever, the fact remains undisputed 
as the “big parade” goes on. 


THESE ROBES STILL WORN BY FACULTY MEMBERS DURING AN ACADEMIC PROCESSION ARE THE SURVIVAL OF AN OLD MONASTIC TRADITION 
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(Keystone) 
‘*ANCIENT AND HONORABLES’’ 
ALTHOUGH THE MERCURY WAS HOVERING AROUND NINETY AT. THE TIME THIS PICTURE WAS 
TAKEN, THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY ORDER OF NEW YORK, WEARING TALL FUR 
CAPS, MADE A GAY AND GALLANT SHOWING j 


cy 


ge ore, 


(P.& A.) 
MARCH OF THE MYSTIC SHRINE 


(International) 
CIRCUS DAY 
THE GRAND OCCASION OF CHILDHOOD DAYS IS THE CIR- 
CUS’ ARRIVAL IN TOWN. THE PROCESSION WITH ITS GAUDY 
TRAPPINGS, ELEPHANTS, AND GILDED CAGES NEVER 
FAILS TO ATTRACT AN ADMIRING FOLLOWING 


THIS GORGEOUSLY COSTUMED PARADE PRECEDED THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF A $2,000,000 MOSQUE OF MECCA TEMPLE AT FIFTY-SIXTH STREET IN NEW 
YORK. FROM ALL POINTS OF THE COMPASS SHRINERS GATHERED FOR THE COLORFUL CEREMONY, ATTIRED IN THE UNIFORMS OF THEIR ORDER 
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( Keystone) 


CONVENTION MANOEUVRES 
FEATURING THE PROGRAM OF AN ELKS' 
CONVENTION AT BOSTON, THE WITHING- 
TON ZOUAVES DRILL TEAM OF JACKSON, 
MICHIGAN, EXECUTE SOME SNAPPY FOR- 
MATIONS IN THE FULL GLORY OF THEIR 

UNIFORMS 


(International) 
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(Keystone) 
A RALLY TO THE COLORS 
A DISPLAY OF MASONIC STANDARDS AT HOLLY- 
WOOD BOWL, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, WHEN 
AN EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES AND CEREMO- 
NIES ENHANCED THE IMPRESSIVE OCCASION 


MUMMERS AND MUMMERY 
WILLIAM MURPHY OF THE “SILVER CROWN CLUB" 
GARBED FOR THE ANNUAL NEW YEAR'S DAY 
PARADE OF THE MUMMERS. SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
MUMMERS TOOK PART IN THE GALA EVENT AND 
PARTICIPATED IN THE FROLIC WHICH FOLLOWED 
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(International) 
FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS REQUIRES AN ETIQUETTE OF DRESS QUITE IN HARMONY WITH THE 
GORGEOUS AUTUMN SCENERY 


‘BUT DON T GO NEAR THE 
WATER —”’ 





(Keystone) 
YOUNG AGAIN 
EVEN CLASS REUNIONS HAVE BECOME 
DRESS-UP AFFAIRS, THE OFTEN OUT- 
LANDISH COSTUMES BRINGING JOY AND 
FREQUENT IMBECILITY TO THE STANCH 
ALUMNI PRESENT 


REENACTING HOMER 
SYMBOLIC PAGEANTS HAVE BECOME ONE 
OUTLET FOR THE DRESSING-UP PASSION. 
THE CYMBAL DANCE FROM THE ** ODYS- 
SEY,*’ GIVEN BY STUDENTS OF MT. 
HOLYOKE, IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE 
OF THESE DISPLAYS WHICH FILL SPRING 

DAYS WITH EXCITEMENT 
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American Labor Stands Pat 





By Benjamin Stolberg 


American Federation of Labor to assemble for 
its forty-sixth annual convention in Detroit, 
overtly because Detroit is the most militant open- 
shop city in the country. But that is all it was. 
Unconsciously, the leaders of the Federation know 
that for the time being 


[- was a much needed gesture of courage for the 


conference, at which it is hoped to suspend tem- 
porarily all jurisdictional questions between the 
metal trades during the organization campaign. 
The point is that American labor is not organized 

to cope with automatic industrialism. 
The resolutions to organize the open-shop in- 
dustries, for which the 





the automatic industries 
are unorganizable under its 


they chosen to convene in 
Pittsburgh, the heart of 
the steel district, or in 
Providence, the center of 
the textile belt, their chal- 
lenge to these two largely 
unorganized industries 
would have had some 
weight. The rank and file 


in these industries are un- 


; The Detroit convention of the American 
present antiquated gs Federation of Labor, recently concluded, 
A aS, Se proved, among other things, that organized 
labor is completely under a few dexterous 
thumbs. Mr. Stolberg, a keen student of problem which came up 
social and industrial problems and an able \,. the Passaic strike un- 
journalist, finds the Y. M. C. A. fiasco, the ger the United Textile 
dispute about Russian recognition, and Workers. which overshad- 
the demagogic speech of President Lewis of ows all other concurrent 
the United Mine Workers to be symptoms  gtrikes. The convention 

of rock-ribbed toryism in the Federation 


convention voted an un- 
limited per capita tax on 
all the constituent unions, 
formed the most significant 
move of the convention. 
The other organization 


voted to support Passaic, 
and a collection on the 





doubtedly restless. The 

Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers’ Union might, if it 
wished, make some inroads in the steel industry. 
The United Textile Workers’ Union might wage a 
significant campaign among the 850,000 textile 
workers in this country, of whom no more than 
about ten thousand are really organized. But no 
amount of courage and willingness could possibly 
organize the Ford or the General Motors plants. 

The most pathetic aspect of the entire convention 
was to watch the delegates walk through the Ford 
plant. They gaped as if hypnotized, as does every- 
one else who visits the Highland Park plant, at the 
deus ex machina which seemingly spontaneously 
generates in complex automatism a car every three 
minutes. “How could the A. F. of L. organize this 
mechanism under a jurisdictionally jealous craft 
system?” I asked one of the labor men. He merely 
shook his head. And then he added: “Why, in this 
plant there are almost as many operations as there 
are workers. Each man would have to be his own 
union.” 

Under its present structure, there simply is no 
way in which the international unions could even 
sign an agreement with Ford. The man who twists 
his wrist 1,668,000 times a day to tighten a moving 
series of nuts belongs to no craft. To avoid this 
dilemma, President James O’Connell of the Metal 
Trades Department presented a resolution to 
authorize an industrial organization campaign in 
the automobile industry. But to avoid jurisdictional 
disputes, the resolution was changed to a call for a 





convention floor yielded al- 
most $1,300 for the New Jersey strikers, fund. These 
problems decided, labor turned to minor matters. 
All the innumerable other resolutions which 
mechanically passed before the delegates were 
voted as the administration recommended. All of 
them dealt with generalities, specifically avoiding 
any militant issue. Originally, it was intended to 
come out for a forty-hour week, which was changed 
to a general pronouncement in favor of a progres- 
sively shortened work week. The convention passed 
a resolution recommending a pension to all Civil 
War veterans’ widows. It voted a recommendation 
to working people to wear union-made hosiery and 
underwear. It passed a resolution nobly deploring 
race discrimination, while most of the unions still 
frown on colored membership. It generically came 
out against the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes, It indorsed the military training camps, 
the direct primary, and a fair trial for Sacco and’ 
Vanzetti. It came out against political action, and 
against Mussolini. Now and then a delegate would 
rise to record long and irrelevant rhetorical agree- 
ment with the resolutions committee. Now and 
then the proceedings would be interrupted by 
lobbyists for “noncontroversial” causes. Mr. Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr., prefaced his remarks on workers’ 
education with the statement that it is an “old, 
old story,” with which the delegates heartily 
agreed. A Mr. Lies assured the delegates that it is 
labor’s function to support playgrounds, while his 
listeners were filing out for the noon hour. The 
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point is that the convention avoided all “con- 
troversial,” which, of course, means all the 
important issues with which labor is faced. And 
conversely, all the “controversial” issues taken up 
had fundamentally no genuine bearing upon labor, 
nor upon industrial dilemmas. The three heated 
issues in the convention were really three sets of 
fireworks, the first detonating the second and the 
second the third, as spectacular as they were 
irrelevant. For the sake of brevity, let us call them 
the Y. M. C. A. affair, the Eddy affair, and the 
Coyle affair. The latter might also be called the 
Russian affair. 

First, the Y. M. C. A. affair. Mr. Lee Terrill, of 
the Detroit Y. M. C. A., 
happens to be a liberal. 
He invited Mr. Green to 
address a “Y” meeting, 
whereupon, Charles N. Van 
Dusen, avocationally the 
president of the Detroit 
Y. M. C. A. and _ pro- 
fessionally manager of the 
S. S. Kresge interests, 
withdrew the invitation. 
His reasons “without any 
apologies” were that the 
open shop is a blessing, 
that the Y. M. C. A. 
needs money, and that 
Mr. Terrill is an irrespon- 
sible “employee,” who has 
no business inviting such 
“unpatriotic revolutiona- 
ries” as labor leaders to 
speak at the “Y”’. 

Mr. Green was inclined 
to disregard Mr. Van Du- 
sen’s absurdities. But it 
was too good news for the = ‘Kesstone) 
press, and too much of 
an insult to the liberal 
church. The Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America felt itself 
involved. There is an autonomous council of 
Detroit ministers, with fifteen of whom Mr. James 
Myers of the Federal Council had arranged for the 
annual convention homiletics in various pulpits by 
labor leaders and “religious social secretaries.” 
The upshot of Mr. Myers’ three months’ labor was 
an arrangement to have Albert F. Coyle of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, a non- 
Federation organization whose non-union policy in 
its mining properties renders it anathema to or- 
ganized labor, to speak from two pulpits. The 
liberal churchmen, led by Reverends Worth Tippy 
and Alvah Taylor—both national and not local 
church officers,—begged Mr. Green to speak 


before some liberal church group and counteract 





JOHN L. LEWIS 
“WITH A FEW WELL-AIMED STROKES AND THE AID OF AN INTER- 
CEPTED LETTER, MR. LEWIS DEFEATED ALL OPPOSITION ” 


the attitude of organized religion in Detroit. Mr. 
Green finally consented to make a few remarks 
under the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches at the First Congregational Church of 
Detroit. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and Dr. Lynn 
Hough, the two outstanding liberal preachers of the 
city, followed him, hotly denouncing the local 
Y. M. C. A. But for unforeseen circumstances this 


would have closed the incident. Unfortunately, . 


however, it led directly to the Eddy fiasco. 

Mr. Eddy is one of the leading officials in the 
international Y. M. C. A. He has recently returned 
from one month’s visit in Russia and has been 
widely advertised as a proponent’ of Russian 
recognition. Still, those of 
us who feel, with Mr. 
Eddy, that it is silly not 
to recognize Russia would 
prefer having him advocate 
the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations on the basis 
of common sense and not 
on the “findings” of a 
hectic month in the largest 
empire in the world. But 
Mr. Eddy is nothing if 
not naive. He feels himself 
to be a crusader for right 
and justice. Having spent 
most of the important years 
of his life in Asia, he has 
not the slightest concep- 
tion, as is admitted by his 
best friends, of the tactics 
and politics of organized 
American labor. 

Mr. Eddy secured the 
convention platform be- 
cause President Green 
somehow entertained a very 
tenuous presupposition 
that his very appearance 
would be a slap at the 
Detroit Y. M. C. A. At that, President Green 
granted him this privilege most _half-heartedly. 
There is no doubt, however, that overtly the 
arrangement between Messrs. Eddy and Green was 
that Mr. Eddy was to speak on his Russian trip, 
avoiding the inflammatory subject of recognition. 

Mr. Eddy’s friends now cry that he was “cruci- 
fied.” He was not. There is no convention in the 
world which is really a forum for free speech. Free 
speech, under such circumstances, must be engi- 
neered and not poured forth. Mr. Eddy was 
“crucified” for his simplicity. The result is that Mr. 
Eddy’s speech has driven labor miles to the right ‘of 
Russian recognition. And the administration used 
the antagonism engendered by the incident to defeat 
opposition as “Bolshevism.” (Continued on page 512) 
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Lawyers’ London 
Oliver Madox Hueffer 


gular, London has always been among the 

tidiest of the huge cities. Just as the great 
heart of the English public is pained and grieved by a 
revolt in India, say, or in Ireland, less because it is a 
menace to the empire than because it is a blot upon 
the neat dovetailing of that empire, so is it stirred 
to its depths by complaints that untidy bank- 
holiday trippers have outraged with abandoned 
paper bags some neatly tended beauty spot. In the 
Americas there may be other things that shock the 
ordered English mind; one thing that moves it to 
abiding anger is the asymmetry of the telegraph 
posts in Main Street. 

As it is today in England, so it has always been. 
Tidiness is the lasting instinct, even though its 
outward expression may change form. Medieval 
London was externally less tidy than it is today, its 
streets less ordered, its kennels malodorous, its 
policing far from enviable. Yet the uniformity 
lacking in its cobblestones was to be found in the 
pigeonholing of its people. You knew that not only 
was there a place for everybody, but everybody was 
in his right place. He was born there, as the son of 
his father, for one thing; he lived there, as a citizen 
of his birthplace, for another. There was no need 
of using telephone directory or police record to find 
him. If he was a dairyman, you sought him in Milk 
Street; if a baker, in Bread Street. The Vintry was 
the place for the wine merchant, the Jewry for the 
rabbi. 

There have been many changes, but London is 
still London. Even today, physicians cluster in and 
about Harley Street, — though it be not called 
Potticary Lane, —drapers in Oxford Street, beauty 
specialists in Bond 
Street. Above and be- 
yond all, the lawyers 
cling, as they have 
always clung, thick as 
swarming bees about 
their ancient Inns of 
Court. 

There are overt dif- 
ferences between the 
Englishman and_ the 
American, tricks of 
speech and manner by 
which you might know 
the one from the other 
even if you saw them 
sitting side by side 
and playing attunéd 


Be=« the minds of the English are rectan- 





THE FOUNTAIN COURT 
IN THE SHADOW OF THESE WALLS, OLIVER GOLDSMITH ONCE HAD HIS LODGINGS 


harps in paradise. But not, I think, if they were 
lawyers. This not only because they draw their legal 
lore from the same source, — as witness the statue 
of the legally immortal Blackstone, gift of the Ameri- 
can bar to their English brothers, — but because the 
lawyer is a person apart and has been since Adam’s 
grandson first took silk. He must be intelligent, for 
one thing, to a degree unnecessary in mere liti- 
gants; his intelligence is trained to one common end 
for another. And until the day when similar mental 
processes and pursuits and habits fail to result in 
physical resemblances the lawyer’s physiognomy will 
remain distinctive, so that you will know him at 
first glance for what he is, whether you see him, 
wigless and chewing a green cigar, in a Virginia 
court room or seated aloof in awful majesty on the 


bench of His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Appeal. 


Gren English lawyer differs from his overseas 
brother in one thing only—his abiding place. 
You may find solicitors’ brass plates in remote 
suburbs or in provincial towns, just as you will find 
a law office in the smallest and newest metropolis 
in the Arizona desert. But if you are a true English- 
man with a taste or a need for law, your thoughts 
will inevitably turn in one direction. If you want an 


enemy scientifically harried or a daughter married, 


a will disputed or a mortgage foreclosed, you will 
bend your steps, even from the ends of the empire, 
to that small strip of borderland cunningly placed 
between city and county where, in a setting of 
calculated inconvenience, the legal problems of four 
hundred millions of people come at last to their 
ultimate and unhurried solution. 

The legal mind must be rational, which is to say 
it must also be in- 
stinctively prescient 
— whence comes the 
chosen site for Legal 
London. That site 
stretches northward 
from the river side in 
an unbroken line, with 
outlying bastions flung 
out occasionally to 
right and to left. Up- 
ward from the Tem- 
ples, Inner and Middle, 
you pass to Clifford’s 
Inn,—fallen now from 
its high estate,— and so 
to Lincoln’s Inn by 
Chancery Lane, and 
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thence to Clifford’s Inn again, without ever setting 
foot on alien soil. Isolated now, Staple’s Inn looks 
watchfully cityward; it is not so very long since 
Furnivall’s Inn, now vanished, made a bridge be- 
tween it and Gray’s Inn; and in the old days there 
were others, though of lesser import: New Inn and 
Lyons’, this last chiefly remembered now for that 
famous murder case immortalized by the poet in 
the deathless lines: 


They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His head they battered in. 

His name was Mr. William Weare; 
He lived in Lyons’ Inn. 


N the old times before us, four or five centuries 
ago, their simple-minded neighbors must have 
laughed at the folly of the lawyers in thus establish- 
ing themselves in what was then rural seclusion. 
But mark the superior vision of the trained mind! 
The two main east-to-west arteries, Holborn and 
the Strand, pass directly through the legal strong- 
hold, past those deceptively blank windows whence 
appraising eyes look down dispassionately upon the 
unthinking crowd, as the eagles of the mountain 
serie gaze down upon the foolish flocks in lush 
valley pastures. 

Did you remember only the centuries of hatreds 
that have waxed and found expression in these an- 
cient walls and closes, you might expect the Inns of 
Court to show something of it in their outward 
seeming, asan ancient church bears the signs of 
religion and a feudal keep the marks of despotic 


power. You might look for grim granite fastnesses’ 


with sharp-fanged portcullises handily placed for 
pouring molten lead upon the heads of enemy wit- 
nesses and entered by way of a monstrous gate in- 
scribed, ‘“‘Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 
But to do so were only to expose your ignorance of 
the natural history of man (homo sapiens), espe- 
cially of that chapter which deals with protective 
mimicry. For, as the cynic might put it, and as, 
indeed, one cynic has already sung in reference to 
that much misunderstood amphibian, the Egyptian 
crocodile: 


How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads his claws 
And welcomes little fishes in 
With sweetly smiling jaws. 


There is nothing to repel; there is everything to 
attract, to suggest the primrose path of cultured 
dalliance, in these Inns. To outward seeming they 
might have been designed expressly for those two 
classes of innocents who have least need or knowl- 
edge of the law — young lovers and old philosophers. 
There is a cloistered peace in the drowsy squares 
and pleasant gardens that forms the ideal setting at 
once for those who will never grow old and those 
who have never been young. The little fountain 


where Ruth Pinch waited to meet her lover can 


have been designed for no more sophisticated end 
than just that, and it still tinkles as invitingly as it 
did that long-ago day, centuries back, when the first 
of feminine intruders, splendid in wimple or in 
farthingale, realized its value for such pleasant pur- 
poses. Now, the petticoated stenographer, the high- 
heeled articled clerk, even the woman barrister 
tread the Temple cloisters with the assured step of 
the conqueror and, inevitably, the philosopher is 
seen no more. 

But the law of England, though it adapt itself 
to changing conditions, is in itself unchanging and 
is typified by its seat. They have built new houses in 
the Temple of late, just as they have been building 
them for the past five hundred years. There faces 
the river front a thing of gray stucco so horrible in 
itself, and so shamelessly outraging its surroundings, 
that it has given rise to a weird legend based, I 
believe, on truth. The legend runs that on the morn- 
ing after the building was completed, all the statues 
of the Knights Templars in the Temple Church, 
headed by Robert Marischal, Earl Pembroke him- 
self, were found to have shifted their crossed legs, 
—the sign that they were Crusaders, — into new 
positions, to mark the turning of their ancient bones 
in the graves beneath. A public putting green — 
of all incredibilities — has been set up in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where in defiance of the law, common 
and uncommon, for a fee of threepence — horresco 
referens! — all comers may knock little balls about 
the hallowed lawns with borrowed putters. The very 
law courts, though appropriately cramped and in- 
convenient, scream aloud of modernity to those who 
recall the thousand years’ history of that hall in 
Westminster from which they inherit. Yet all these 
incidents have no effect in lessening that mellow, 
kindly, hallowed atmosphere of ancient ease that 
is the deceptive hall mark of the legal Mecca. Be 
sure the lawyers foresaw that well before they sanc- 
tioned the laying of one new brick! 


STERN-FACED man at a modern desk in the 

light of a brand-new law office, in the fiftieth 
story of a sky-affronting edifice — him you might 
approach doubtfully, fearful lest he deal in subtleties 
and weave webs for the confounding of simple men. 
But a half-seen, benevolent presence with its back 
to the light, in a dim chamber that gives upon a 
garden where young lovers walk and fountains 
prattle of ancient precedent — how dream of pit- 
falls or mantraps in a setting so idyllic? There, 
pleadings would be merely variants of shepherds’ 
pipings; wigs and gowns the festal garb of the Ar- 
cadians; to embark upon a Chancery suit, only to 
select an alternative voyage to Cytherea. What 
happier fate than to be a lifelong litigant amid such 
surroundings? Except, of course, to be that liti- 
gant’s counsel, learned in the law. 
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Readers and Writers 


pedia Britannica” Bernard Shaw 
has written the article on Socialism, 
which becomes, in effect, a rehearsal and 
review of all that he has believed and 
argued on this subject during a lifetime. 
At the same time his publishers announce 
his “Intelligent Woman’s Guide to So- 
cialism and Capitalism” (Brentano’s) 
which, we may take it, will be his last 
confession of faith —of the faith which he 
first declared in various Fabian essays. 
By a coincidence, his American col- 
league in the art of devil’s advocate, 
H. L. Mencken, also restates in “‘ Notes on 
Democracy” (Knopf) the social and 
political heresies with which he began his 
career. Not since that now extinct work, 
“Men versus the Man,” the debate on 
Socialism with Robert Rives La Monte, 
was published in 1910 has Mr. Mencken 
devoted a volume to the reasoned exposi- 
tion of his views on the subject. Violently 
dissimilar as the Shavian and the Menck- 
enian philosophies are, they are alike in 
two important characteristics: both are 
expressed with a maximum of provocative 
wit and exaggeration, and both are the 
expression of a point of view that has 
remained unvaried, although rarely mo- 
notonous, by reason of reiteration. 


L the new edition of the “Encyclo- 


HIRTEEN years ago I read “Men 
versus the Man,” and wept meta- 
phorically because of all that such a debate 
might have been had Mr. La Monte his 
opponent’s nimbleness of mind and humor 
of phrase. I wished that Shaw and 
Mencken could have been pitted against 
each other, for while the former was 
wasting his time in similar arguments 
with Belloc and Chesterton in London, 
the latter was wasting his on an American 
advocate of the ideas which neither Belloc 
nor Chesterton was capable of refuting. 
Fresh from the essay of Shaw in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” and Mr. 
Mencken’s opus, I am still full of amused 
regrets. These are two parallel lines which 
never meet, either in direct confrontation 
or in similarity of approach to what is, 
after all, the same subject. Without 
Socialism, democracy is a meaningless 
term to Shaw. To Mencken, Socialism 
now seems barely worth a passing thought. 
Starting from such a fundamental 
divergence of viewpoint, both writers 
betray the origins of their ideas. Shaw 
Stresses insistently the economic factors 
in the making and unmaking of a democ- 
racy, while Mencken ignores them. Ac- 
tually, they agree in their common belief 
that the average man is a dolt, incapable 
of intelligent living unless -guided and 


By Ernest Boyd 





controlled by his superiors. They further 
agree that, in the selection of their 
leaders, the mob prefer instinctively such 
tenth-rate men as represent their mean 
aspirations. But, in Shaw’s view, a Ram- 
say MacDonald is a superior man to a 
Winston Churchill, a Labor government is 
superior to a Liberal or a Conservative, 
whereas to Mencken they all seem alike. 


OW can two intelligent critics of 
democracy, both unafraid of heresy, 
arrive at conclusions so opposed? Mr. 
Mencken holds that the much derided 
intelligence tests have demonstrated at 
least one important fact beyond all fur- 
ther questioning, namely, that all men 
are not born even potentially equal, that a 
small proportion is of superior intellectual 
material and may develop or be developed 
into first-rate men. The mass is inferior 
and can never rise above its own level. 
The morons may be fed better, housed 
better, given more opportunities; but in 
essence, the tastes, fears, and superstitions 
of the inferior man remain what they al- 
ways were. He opposes democracy because 
itis aconspiracy tocoddle the inferior man, 
to give him the illusion of power, and 
thereby to penalize the civilized minority. 
Shaw, on the other hand, argues that 
the only way in which to free the superior 
individual is by providing him with a 
genuinely democratic environment; which 
means, in his political philosophy, a 
social democracy. The capitalist system, 
he thinks, penalizes both the civilized 
minority and the masses of average men 
because it enthrones the uncivilized 
minority. All that Mencken attributes to 
the folly and stupidity of the common 
herd, the majority who are supposed to 
rule under democracy, is attributed by 
Shaw to the capitalist minority who are 
not even intelligent in the conduct of 
their own capitalistic world, as witness 
the economic muddle in Europe today. 
In Shaw’s ideal community, capitalism 
having been abolished, with the state, 
that is, the community, in control of 


industry, the superior man will be released 
for useful service, and both the minority 
and the majority will get the best of which 
they are capable out of existence. 

Mr. Mencken is at one with Shaw in the 
belief that superior brains are not the 
monopoly of any class, but in their atti- 
tude toward the production or discovery 
of superior brains they differ. Mencken 
despises theological Fundamentalists, but 
Shaw, I fancy, would regard him as a 
sociological Fundamentalist, in that he 
denies by implication the teachings of 
evolution. He does not ask himself what 
number of possibly superior human beings 
are lost to the world through the pressure 
of industrialism, with its concomitants of 
waste, overproduction, unemployment, 
undernourishment, and poverty. Shaw 
demands the socialization of industry 
because he believes that only by_ that 
means can the waste and destruction of 
good human material be obviated, at 
least to a large extent. Mencken, being a 
good Fundamentalist, accepts what God 
must obviously have foreordained, that 
people must succeed “either by their own 
prowess or by starting from the shoulders 
of their fathers” in the upward climb. 


OTHING could sound more natural 

in America than the suggestion 

that everybody can start from the log 
cabin, and if few reach the metaphorical 
White House, that is because the fittest 
survive. Once upon a time that seemed 
reasonable even in England, when the 
first glow of industrial progress warmed 
the sky; but owing to the presence of a 
landowning aristocracy and the discovery 
that children were working in mines, 
while Macaulay and Mr. Gradgrind 
praised the Lord, the illusion rapidly 
vanished. Mencken, as I have pointed out, 
is a sterling enough American to share 
fully this one national American belief, 
which no European, whether Tory or 
Bolshevist, can for a moment entertain. 


Hence, the fact that when Europeans 


discuss democracy, they discuss economics 
and class distinctions. Whether they hold 
that an underpaid miner ought to remain 
in the station to which God has appointed 
him, or that a proletarian is by definition 
as good and better than any other man, 
they do not deny that neither ability to 
work nor superior brains will enable the 
starving unemployed to survive. Hence, 
the Social Democratic system of Unem- 
ployment Insurance, which Shaw accepts 
as a small installment of democracy. It is 
an un-American admission that God may 
be in His heaven, but all is not right with 
the industrial world. 
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Abraham Lincoln Writes His Own Life 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


4N AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. By Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $5.00. 


N the literal sense, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote no autobiography. But by 
words, directly personal or indirectly 

self-revealing, scattered through a life- 
time, he has, like many another man, 
written his unconscious autobiography. 
Mr. Stephenson has brought these frag- 
_ ments together in a continuous narrative. 

There are gaps in the story, tantalizing 
and mysterious, but when they are all 
weighed and regretted, the effect is a sur- 
prising unity, and the cumulative weight 
of Lincoln personality overwhelming. 

There are two myths of opposite charac- 
ter that have hovered about the name of 
Abraham Lincoln. The first is the myth 
or sentiment of his being an enlarged or 
glorified sample of the ordinary man, an 
apotheosis of the rude but honest virtues 
of common persons. Certainly Lincoln 
bore through life the marks of a rough 
upbringing and an irregular education, 
but his distinguishing characteristics 
were those won through revolt against 
his environment, and through a conscious 
‘differentiation from his fellows. He was 
resolute, with an amazing tenacity of 
purpose; he took delight in intellectual 
exercise for its own sake. But neither 
resolution nor intellect were characteristic 
of his family. Nor were the genius for 
writing English or the spirit of infinite 
patience characteristic of his neighbors 
or of Americans generally. These qualities 
were Lincoln’s own. They distinguished 
rather than united him to the mass of his 
democratic fellow citizens. 

The second Lincoln myth errs in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. It assumes 
that he was, from his earliest days, one 
of the world’s great men. “Some are born 
great—”’ Lincoln was born with the seed of 
great qualities, but they developed slowly. 
It is doubtful whether if he had died at 
forty-five he would be remembered by a 
hundred people today. Even as late as the 
early years of the Civil War his character 
was still, so to speak, in solution. Only 


after a dark transition of spiritual strug- 


gle does it emerge triumphant. 


HIS book will add to the weight of 
evidence which has long been dispel- 
ling the obscuring clouds of both myths, 
and leaving in view an infinitely more 
human and compelling Lincoln. 
Most of the material gathered in the 
“Autobiography” is familiar to Lincoln 
students, but not all of it; all gains a 


peculiar emphasis and intensity by Mr. 
Stephenson’s arrangement in strict time 
sequence, and by his rigid exclusion of all 
that Lincoln did not himself say or write. 
This rule is broken only by the compiler 
in printing the briefest connective notes 
in italics, or in supplying words to make a 
fragment clear. 

The drama and simplicity of some of 
these Lincoln pages rekindle and burn on 
in the mind long after the reader’s eyes 





(Courtesy Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
STATUE OF LINCOLN BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


have left the page. Take the story of his 
burying the dead in the Black Hawk 
War: 


We rode up the little hill where their 
camp was. The red light of the morning 
sun. was streaming upon them as they 
lay heads toward us on the ground (the 
corpses). And every man had a round red 
spot on the top of his head about as big as 
a dollar where the redskins had taken his 
scalp. It was frightful but it was grotesque; 
and the red sunlight seemed to paint every- 
thing all over. One man had buckskin 
breeches on. 


The whole tangled, difficult business 
of his early love affairs is told or rather 
indicated by his own letters. For the affair 
with Ann Rutledge, terminated suddenly 
and tragically by her death, there is 
this brief entry: “Autumn. I can never be 
reconciled to have the snow, rains and 
storms beat upon her grave!” Then follows 
the curious affair with Mary Owens. 
Lincoln had apparently told her sister 


that he would marry her having “thought 
her intelligent and agreeable, and saw 
no good objection to plodding through 
life with her hand in hand.” This affair 
dragged through a year causing Lincoln 
no end of self-torture, since he felt himself 
forever torn between the word he had 
given and his own half-hearted feelings. 
The discussion of the matter in letters 
to Mary Owen is a revelation of a 
strange mixture of honesty, melancholy, 
and humor in the Lincoln character. The 
lady herself cuts the Gordian knot in the 
end by refusing him. Finally, at the age 
of thirty-three, he marries Mary Todd. 
The entry for that event follows: 


November 11th. Nothing new here 
(Springfield) except my marrying, which 
to me is matter of profound wonder. 


The public is familiar with the debate 
with Douglas over the slavery issue, and 
with the great speeches of Lincoln’s Presi- 
dency. But they know little of his devel- 
oping character during those years when 
he was a Springfield lawyer, an Illinois 
legislator, and a Congressman. Here in the 
“ Autobiography” the record is spotty but 
suggestive. Perhaps the most amazing and 
significant pages in the book are those 
covering his early years in the Presidency. 
Here he is trying to teach himself the art 
of war, searching for generals and plans of 
campaign, and trying to see the light 
of sound policy through the maze of 
corruption that surrounds him. And he 
hardly seems equal to the task, searching 
his own soul for a strength of resolution 
he is unable to find. He hesitates, apolo- 
gizes, compromises, putting every man’s 
opinion above his own. Is this a divine 
humility, the reader of the record asks, 
or just incompetency? 


CHANGE of temper comes later, 

not less sympathy for his fellow men, 

but more reliance on his own judgment, a 
secret determination of what he believes 
to be right in his own heart, and there- 
after a carrying through against all odds. 
Two objects the “Autobiography” 
constructed by Mr. Stephenson attains. 


It throws into strong relief the develop- ° 


ment of Abraham Lincoln as a literary 
man — the process by which he became 
perhaps our greatest prose writer, cer- 
tainly the greatest master of English 
who has ever been President. Secondly, it 
outlines with a kind of naked sharpness 
the development of the Lincoln character 
—the very gaps emphasize this — as a 
great statesman and as a unique and 
sublime type of manhood. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The British Navy in Adversity. By Captain 
W. M. James, C.B.R.N. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $8.50. 


HIS interesting and careful study of 

the British navy during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War is essentially a 
continuation of the Captain Mahan tradi- 
tion in historical comment. In this coun- 
try we are accustomed to think of the 
Revolutionary War as almost exclusively 
a struggle of small armies, forgetting — 
because we had but few ships of war 
ourselves — that sea power alone trans- 
ported and maintained the British forces, 
and that in the last analysis only a 
temporary naval superiority of the 
French saved the day in bringing about 
the surrender of Cornwallis. The author 
shows the evil case into which the British 
navy had fallen before the commence- 
ment of the war. A lack of naval pre- 
paredness constantly hindered — if it did 
not altogether defeat — all their efforts 
to carry on a successful campaign over- 
seas. In discussing the fleet actions after 
France entered the war, the author is at 
his best. The excellent designs and illus- 
trations are of the greatest value in 
making the text intelligible to Jaymen. 
Altogether a perfectly sound example and 
argument for Captain Mahan’s thesis — 
and a fine piece of historical reconstruc- 
tion as well. 


* * KK * 


The Ninth Wave. By Carl Van Doren. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


RESTRAINED, intelligent novel 

with a fine skill in its omissions of 
the unessential. The author proceeds from 
one “big moment” to another, from one 
crisis to another in the quiet life of a col- 
lege professor completely ignoring the 
prosaic interludes. The effect, however, is 
not one of surcharged drama, for the crises 
in his hero’s life are quiet crises. Rather, 
the book has an effect of veracity, of a life 
history skillfully and sympathetically 
told. A fine novel. 


kK KK X 


My Life and Times. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


A informal autobiography, amusing, 
_ A. anecdotal, and at times touching in 
the simplicity of its story. Mr. Jerome’s 
comment on men is keen, his comment on 
things rather less so. His American ex- 
periences and his translation of them 
strike this reviewer as downright fan- 
tastic. It ig the heavy burden of humorists 
that they take themselves seriously. Mr. 





Jerome has always found it easy to make 
his audience laugh — as he does in this 
volume written at the age of sixty-five — 
and consequently he has, perhaps, rather 
despised so facile a gift. His yearning to 
make men weep has led him into oc- 
casional bathos and fine writing, into 
heavy underscorings and accentings of 
the obvious. 

For all that, this long, retrospective, 
gossipy account of an active literary life 
is interesting and suggestive and well 
worth reading. 


* * eK * 


Read America First. By Robert Littell. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


RANSCRIPTS of contemporary 

records in the land of the free, these 
essays are written with the humor, 
insight, and distinction for which Mr. 
Littell is so well and favorably known. 
Hokum withers at his approach, and the 
Great American Blah turns its face to 
the wall. An amusing book with a steady 
undercurrent of serious observation. 


*e KK * 


The Letters of Tobias Smollet, M.D. 
Edited by Edward S. Noyes. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 

ORE good scholarly effort has gone 
into this collection than the 


‘materials warrant. Seventy-four letters 


by the author of “Ferdinand Count 
Fathom” and “Peregrine Pickle” might 
have contained a number of documents 
worth reading for their thought or style 
or color; with hardly an exception these 
letters are commonplace and dull, written 
by Smollet the surgeon rather than by 
Smollet the novelist. Some light on inci- 
dents in his biography, some information 
on his times, may be gleaned from this 
collection, which otherwise does not 
justify the care and thought given to its 
production. 


* ek KK 


Young Pegasus. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh: The Dial Press. $2.50. 


DIVERSIFIED collection of stories, 

plays, and poems, edited by the 
Intercollegiate Literary Magazine Con- 
ference as a composite example of the sort 
of writing done by young men and women 
during their college years. Perhaps it is 
intended to represent the average rather 
than the best productions. However this 
may be, the reader is likely to suspect that 
Young Pegasus (Continued on page 511) 

















NEW OXFORD 
BOOKS 





KEATS 
By H. W. Garrod. $2.00 


A sincere, studied appreciation of great poetry 
by the Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Much of it is technical but all of 
it is entertaining. The same amusing and 
penetrating gift for criticism found in his 
earlier book on Wordsworth is used to even 
greater advantage in this small volume. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ENGLISH LITERARY 
PERIODICALS 

A Study of Periodical Literature, 
1665-1715. 

By Walter Graham. $2.50 


Of unusual interest and delightfully written 
is this account of the development of the 
English literary periodical in the period least 
known to modern readers. Its contents are 
on ‘‘The Learned Periodical,” ‘‘The Peri- 
odical of Amusement,” ‘‘Some Critics and 


Reformers,” ‘‘The Tatler,” ‘‘Spectator,”’ 
and ‘‘Guardian.” 

CAIUS GABRIEL CIBBER, 
1630-1700 


His. Life and Work. With a Short 
Account of the Old Danish Church in 
London. 

By Harald Faber. $10.50 


Much of the excellent architectural sculpture 
in London was done by Cibber, the Danish 
designer of consequence and renown. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with pictures 
of his work. 


THE MODERN STATE 
By R. M. Maclver. $7.00 


The author presents a study on the modern 
state as a product of social evolution and 
gives, not only a history of past thought on 
the theory of citizenship, but a valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of age old problems 
in their present dress. 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS PLAYS 
By G. F. Bradby. $1.20 


ConTENTS: Genius; Shakespeare’s Stage; 
Poetry, Drama and Humour; Plot and 
Character; Prose, Rhyme, and Blank Verse; 
Comedy and Tragedy; The Man Behind the 
Plays; Some Inferences and Guesses; An 
Appendix containing Table of Events in 
Shakespeare’s Life, Order in which Plays 
were written, Some Books of Interest. 

In these short and simple chapters, Mr. Brad- 
by outlines in the clearest way, all that is 
known of the man Shakespeare, and dis- 
cusses the main problems raised by his plays. 


A DICTIONARY OF 

MODERN ENGLISH 

USAGE 

By H. W. Fowler. $3.00 


This dictionary of English words and phrases 
alphabetically arranged is a unique volume 
in which all problems of ,English syntax are 
dealt with in concise and witty articles. In 
addition is a section on pronunciation of 
French words and numerous other entries 
of interesting information. It is a book which 
will be invaluable for the general public as 
well as the student and professional writer. 
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What the World Is Doing 


(i ey demon investigator and chair- 


man of the Senate Campaign 
Funds Committee, James A. REED 

of Missouri, has decided definitely to in- 
vestigate the Indiana situation where 
charges of State-wide cor- 


Reed —_ ruption under the direction 
Investigates of former Klan Grand 
Indiana 


Scandal Dragon Davip C. STEPHEN- 
SON, now serving a life- 
imprisonment term for murder, have 
stirred up rumors of political scandal. 
Tuomas H. Apams, editor and publisher 
of the Vincennes Commercial and Leader, 
has led the attempt to bring facts to light 
and expresses himself as pleased with 
Senator REEp’s determination to aid the 
investigation. Just how far REEp will go, 
however, is not revealed. He has sum- 
moned CiypE A. Waxs, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, and Earr 
S. Peters, who occupies the same posi- 
tion in the State Democratic organization, 
to appear before him, evidently with a 
view to substantiating insinuations made 
by Wa xs in a letter to Senator Boran 
that most of the charges had been trumped 
up with a view to discrediting the can- 
didacies of Senators Watson and Rosin- 
son, who are running for reélection. 
“There is evidence everywhere,” says the 
Wats letter, “that international bankers 
on Wall Street have their money in every 
precinct of this State in the hands of 
fakers who pretend to have something up 





(Acme) 


THE ‘**LOS ANGELES’? REACHES DETROIT 


Edited by Stewart Beach 





(Keystone) 

HE STARTED THINGS IN INDIANA 
THOMAS H. ADAMS, HEAD OF THE INDIANA 
REPUBLICAN EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, WHO 
CAUSED A SENSATION WITH HIS CHARGES THAT 
CORRUPTION HAD BEEN RAMPANT IN INDIANA 

POLITICS UNDER THE KLAN 


their sleeves and are putting on a probe.” 
The reason for this unusual interest, ac- 
cording to Chairman Waxs, is that 
Watson and Rosinson are anti-World 
Courters and anti-Leaguers. Into this 
phase of the situation primarily Senator 
REED expects to delve, but it seems en- 
tirely possible that his researches will 





ADMIRAL MOFFETT AND COMMANDER ROSENDAHL OF THE GIANT NAVY DIRIGIBLE ARE GREETED BY HENRY 
FORD UPON THE SHIP’S ARRIVAL AT THE FORD AIRPORT 


extend further. At present, he is the sole 
member of the investigating committee 
in action, the others being scattered here 

and there throughout the country. 
Senator REED is also resuming his in- 
vestigation of campaign expenditures in 
Illinois which, before it was halted last 
August, had turned up more than 
$1,000,000 that had been 


— spent in the primary. Since 
eateinee the committee adjourned, 


Hucu C. Macit1, Illinois 
down-Stater, has entered the Senatorial 
campaign. Rumors of a $400,000 fund 
have been floating about Illinois, and 
while they have been branded as “not 
even a clever lie” by Harotp L. Ickes, 
campaign manager for MacILt, they are 
nevertheless being investigated. JuLius 
RosENWALD, millionaire mail-order mag- 
nate, is said to be one of the contributors 
to the Macixt fund, and his testimony is 
expected within a few days when he ar- 
rives from New York. 

On November 4, the French Parlia- 
ment will convene. Ratification of the 
debt-funding agreement with the United 
States threatens to be a stumblingblock 
to the control which Premier 


Ps Poincaré has established 
Agreement since stepping in to head the 


state. The Premier, who has 
steadfastly held out for ratification of the 
terms agreed upon between HENRI 
BéRENGER, French Ambassador to the 
United States, and Secretary MELton, 
is now said to be wavering in his policy 
of pushing ratification in the Chamber. 
Not that he is less firmly convinced of the 
necessity of ratification, it appears, but 
merely that he is growing more and more 
doubtful of the feasibility of forcing the 
measuré upon the Chamber against the 
violent opposition which it is sure to 
meet from a large number of the Depu- 
ties. The matter is, of course, one of su- 
preme importance to M. Porncaré. 
Such a vital measure could hardly be 
presented to the Chamber and lost with- 
out its being considered a manifestation . 
of lack of confidence in the Government. 
In that case, there would be no way out 
but for Poincaré to resign. The situation 
is one which will be watched with greatest 
interest by Americans. 
Howarp Paut Savace of Chicago, 
lieutenant in the Engineering Corps dur- 
ing the World War, was 
elected national commander 
aes of the American Legion at its 
Commander Philadelphia convention on 
October 15. Mr. SavaceE, 
now a member of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, is general superintendent of 


Legion 
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the maintenance of way for the Chicago 
elevated lines. As national commander, 
he will lead the Legionnaires to Paris next 
year for their annual convention. 

The Legion refused to reaffirm its stand 
of last year in supporting American ad- 
herence to the World Court and, although 
this might appear on the face of it as a 

a repudiation of the Court, 
etuses it seems rather to have been 
—— caused by a desire to avoid 
questions with strong politi- 

cal implications. A sharp debate grew out 
of the resolution urging reaffirmation of 
the favorable stand taken at Omaha in 
1925. Several Legionnaires expressed 
themselves as vigorously opposed to the 
order’s injecting itself into politics. Since 
World Court adherence has become a 
political issue, they thought that the 
Legion should take no sides. When the 
resolution indorsing adherence was put to 
a vote, it was lost; but the inference was 
that the vote was more a repudiation of 
political activity than of the World Court. 

Early on the morning of October 15, 
the Navy dirigible Los Angeles, sister 
ship of the ill-fated Shenandoah, tied up 
to the mooring mast at the Ford air- 

port in Dearborn, Michi- 
“Los Angeles"pan, Lieut. Commander 
Cuartes E. Rosenpaut, 
pilot and navigator, was 
in command, and among the passengers 
and crew of forty-four aboard the dirigible 
was Rear Admiral Morretrt, chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Aéronautics. The big 
ship remained in Detroit for only a day, 
when rumors of an approaching storm 
sent her humming back to her home port 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, after the city 
had extended an official welcome through 
Mayor Smitu, and after the two Forps, 
Henry and EpséEt, had visited her. 





(Keystone) 
THE LEGION’S NEW COMMANDER 
HOWARD P. SAVAGE, FORMER LIEUTENANT OF 
ENGINEERS, HAS BEEN CHOSEN AS THE NEW HEAD 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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TURKEY TAKES ANOTHER TURN TO THE WEST 
OLD WAYS HAVE BEEN DISCARDED IN TURKEY, IN PROOF OF WHICH THE FIRST STATUE EVER TO APPEAR IN 
THE MOSLEM COUNTRY HAS BEEN UNVEILED AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GOLDEN HORN. THE STATUE REP- 
RESENTS PRESIDENT MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 


Financial and industrial circles were 
startled on October 19 by the publication 
of a manifesto in London urging the 
lowering of international tariff barriers 

and the return, or at least 

Financiers the approach, to economic 

pioee trade conditions obtaining 
ariff , 
Reduction before the war. Washington 
buzzed, until the President 
took official notice of the petition, which 
was signed by prominent bankers and in- 
dustrialists here and all over Europe, by 
decrying its feasibility and logic. Now 
speculation is rife as to what possible 
bearing the document may have on the 
political situation, both before the general 
elections and after the new Congress con- 
venes. The manifesto is simple and direct 
in its presentation, stating quiteclearly the 
desire of the signers for the return to free- 
trade principles which alone can restore 
international commerce to some sort of 
stability, and give to the more exhausted 
nations of Europe an outlet for their prod- 
ucts. Just where the idea of the plea was 
originally promulgated is not known. 
Berlin and Lloyd’s Bank in London are 
variously mentioned as sources. In any 
event, some of the most powerful names in 
America and Europe are appended to it, 
including those of Montacu Norman, 
head of the Bank of England, Sir ARTHUR 
Batrour, R. P. Ducuemin, Président 
de la Confédération Générale de la Pro- 
duction Frangaise, and Atsert H. 
Wicoin and J. P. Morcan of New York. 
It is too early for more than speculation 
as to the outcome of the publication of 
the document, but at the present time 
France would seem to be indifferent to- 
ward it, Germany whole-heartedly behind 


it, Italy hesitant but interested, and our 
Administration openly scornful. There is 
even talk to the effect that it will react to 
cause the next Congress to make even 
more rigid the high tariffs inaugurated by 
the Fordney-McCumber Act. Such an 
eventuality would be quite dependent on 
the outcome of next Tuesday’s elections. 
The story of Queen Marie’s visit in 
this country since she left New York 
quarantine on October 18 reads very much 
like a railway time-table. Just eighty 
minutes after she started 
Queen Marie up lower Broadway with 
Pa Mayor Watxer, she left 
House the Pennsylvania Station 
by special train for Wash- 
ington. A flying trip to the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier to leave a wreath on 
behalf of her people and a motor ride to 
Mount Vernon prefaced the official call 
upon President Coo.ipce at the White 
House. Ten minutes later she returned to 
the Roumanian legation, there to receive 
the return visit of the Chief Executive. 
On the evening of the nineteenth she was 
again an official guest at the White House, 
this time at a diplomatic banquet — the 
first ever tendered a reigning monarch — 
given by the President and Mrs. Coot- 
1DGE. This marked the termination of her 
official visit to the United States; the next 
day she returned to New York on the 
train placed at her disposal by the Gov- 
ernment, there to commence an unofficial 
tour of the nation with her two children, 
Prince Nicuo.tas and Princess ILEANA, 
and her retinue. The Queen has expressed 
herself as entranced with her stay thus 
far, and is looking forward to her remain- 
ing weeks in this country with zest. 
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The Riddle of Abnormal 
Minds 


(Continued from page 496) 


of the characteristic imprints that time 
presses upon the individual. This will be 
embroidered, so to speak, as we go along. 
It in no sense quarrels with the belief that 
an experience may alter mental attitudes 
and personality. In fact, it sees no satis- 
factory difference between the thing that 
one sees, hears, or feels, and the other 
experiences of the organism. 

Emotion is, in part, a huge physical 
event, and every memory is_ based 
fundamentally upon some changes which 
the environment produces in the brain 
or some nervous or physical structure 
somewhere in the body. I do not explain 
the nature of consciousness; I simply 
state that consciousness depends, ap- 
parently, for its manifestations upon 
the condition of the organism. A whiff of 
ether will abolish it, and so will a blow on 
the head; alcohol changes it; and fatigue 
each day alters it into that state which 
we call sleep. I do not explain away the 
mystery of thought, but I do say that 
definite physical sicknesses cause definite 
alterations in the nature of the thought 
processes; that foodstuffs and chemical 
substances can abolish or alter thought; 
that as time goes on and the physical 
structure of the organism alters, thought 
changes in perfectly characteristic fashion, 
a change which may be predicted safely 
in the case, at least, of the vast majority 
of mankind. Thus, this attitude of psy- 
chiatry is not necessarily materialistic. 
It simply asserts that among the mani- 
festations of life are those manifestations 
we call mental, and that, broadly speak- 
ing, they rest on an organic basis, and 
represent an interaction between the 
organic environment and that organic 
fragment we call the individual. 

The second thesis, that the term in- 
sanity must be used merely as a term of 
convenience rather than as a logical and 
well-based expression of fact, is less 
controversial and is the present attitude 
of all psychiatry. Incidentally, it may be 
stated at this point that psychiatrists 
object to the term “alienist” as descrip- 
tive of their profession because the word 
“alien” implies that the mentally sick 
or insane people are persons remote from 
the mass of mankind. Psychiatry, and 
its related term, psychiatrist, implies that 
the mentally sick are just exactly that — 
mentally sick — to be classed with the 
physically sick, and are fit subjects 
to receive not only enlightened care and 
humane consideration as well as the pity 
we extend to all the unfortunates, but 
that the subject matter itself is a field for 
medical research, to be carried on in the 
same manner as all research and with 
regard for the same scientific laws which 
govern the rest of medical research. 


In the earlier stages of medicine, all 
mental diseases were grouped together 
because we had no ways of separating 
them. On the same principle that all cats 
look gray in the dark, all these unknown 
manifestations of disordered mentality 
were lumped together under the names 
lunacy, insanity, and the like. As time 
went on, clinical knowledge grew more 
exact, methods of investigation came 
into being which took this fused mass of 
ignorance and superstitution and broke 
it up into unities of different type and 
of essentially different origin. Thus, we 
discovered that certain diseases of the 
mind were really diseases of the brain, 
as, for example, the disease called general 
paresis, and those diseases caused by 
arterial changes in the structure of the 
brain. We found that certain other dis- 
eases depended upon the effects of toxic 
substances upon an otherwise normal 
brain, as in the case of the alcoholic in- 
sanities and the mental states arising 
in the course of heart disease, blood dis- 
eases, pneumonia, and so on. Certain 
mental diseases became related to the 
study of the glands of internal secretion, 
as in the case of cretinism and pituitary 
disorder. Certain other diseases of essen- 
tially unknown origin were found to bear 
some relationship to heredity, a relation- 
ship greatly exaggerated, but, never- 
theless, in some degree, at least, valid. 
This splitting up of the unknown mass 
of insanity is still going on, and will oc- 
cupy the attention of psychiatrists for 
a very long time, but enough has been 
done to show that psychiatry, as a term, 
embraces diseases and conditions of di- 
verse origin, of independent cause, and 
demanding specialized treatment. 

Moreover, the terms “mental diseases” 
and “insanity” are entirely distinct in as 
important a way as the one just con- 
sidered. A man may have a mental dis- 
ease and not be insane in the sense that 
he is competent to carry on his affairs 
and to maintain his place in society, and 
vice versa, people who are not able to 
carry on their affairs and maintain their 
place in society may not have mental 
disease. There exists, in the case of many 
mental diseases, a long period in which 
the individual shows no alterations of 
mentality or personality sufficient to 
classify him as insane, and, also, there 
are mental diseases, such as neurasthenia, 
hysteria, and the like, in which the patient 
practically never becomes insane, yet 


, these latter are true mental diseases in 


that they involve the mind in a funda- 
mental way, because they effect feeling, 
thought, and action. 

Thus, as a starting point for a more 
detailed consideration of the subject 
matter of psychiatry, it is necessary to 
consider the organism as a whole, to con- 
ceive of it as a place where environmental 
forces of all kinds enter and are reacted 
to, and that among the reactions of 


the organism in its interplay with the 
environment is the mental life. There are 
phases of the mental life which seem 
mainly mental, as, for example, abstract 
thought. On the other hand, there are 
phases of the mental life, such as the 
instincts and -the emotions, which are 
palpably and clearly grounded on the 
condition of the organism. But, from 
the highest to the lowest mental func- 
tion, there is a grounding in organic 
structure which makes mind and body 
fundamentally one. The term, mental 
diseases, must be substituted for insanity 
as meaning a collection of widely differ- 
ing diseases and conditions, which im- 
plies a unity in origin and essential 
nature which is fictitious, and which 
implies a mental irresponsibility which the 
bulk of the mentally sick never reach. 


Will the Next Senate Be 
Democratic P 
(Continued from page 494) 

Baruch or Thomas J. Walsh. His admin- 


istration as governor was uniquely con- 
spicuous for its radicalism. With a divided 
Republican party in a normally doubtful 
State, a progressive Democrat has more 
than hope. 

Massachusetts is the home State not 
only of Calvin Coolidge, but also of Sen- 
ator William M. Butler, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and alter 
ego of the White House incumbent. If 
David I. Walsh defeats Butler for the 
Senate, it will generally be interpreted as 
the Bay State’s repudiation of its Presi- 
dent. Walsh’s campaign has been slow in 
getting started. His chief plank is wetness. 
If Butler is beaten, two things will have 
done it: the cry for beer and the lamen- 
table condition of the textile industry. 

Judge Wagner has a better chance in 
New York. He is a wet; but if elected, it 
will have been by dry votes. For James 
Wadsworth, Jr., is as gravely anathema to 
Empire State prohibitionists as is Al 
Smith himself. New York has three candi- 
dates for the Senate; the Tammany 
Wagner, the wet patrician Wadsworth, 
and an independent dry, State Senator 
Francis Cristman, who first opposed 
Wadsworth in convention and then on a 
third ticket. If enough wet Democrats 
vote for Wadsworth to make up for the 
loss of perhaps 300,000 Republican vot- 
ers who put their dry sentiments before 
party, he will win. Tammany’s nomina- 
tion of Justice Wagner came after threats 
that if they failed to put up a real man 
against Wadsworth, the ceuntry would 
shrewdly suspect that a machine deal 
existed for Wadsworth and Smith. 

In Washington Senator Jones hasn’t 
the usual walk-away. He faced a lively 
fight in the primary, and reinflamed local 
enmities. His progressive Democratic op- 
ponent, A. Scott (Continued on page 512) 
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(Continued from page 507) has made bet- 
ter records in his unofficial flights than 
in those which are here presented as 


authentic. 
k*ke*eK * 


The King of Alsander. By James Elroy 
Flecker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

T the time of his death in 1915, James 
Elroy Flecker was known to but a 

few, and those principally in England. 
But since that time he has gained a wide 
and well-merited reputation as poet, 
playwright, and, latterly, prose writer. 
First “The Golden Journey to Samar- 
cand,” then “Hassan,” his collected 
verse, “Don Juan,” and now “The 
King of Alsander.” This last will bear 
no condensation, no rehashing from any 
reviewer. And none is necessary. Suffice it 
to say that those who felt the little 
ecstatic shivers chase along their spines 
as they read “Hassan,” and who thrilled 
unaccountably before the imagery and 
delicacy of “Don Juan” will take even 
keener zest from the reading of this 
novel. It is sheer romance — impossible, 
and correspondingly a delight. Yet it 
possesses enough of earthly fire to 
remove it from unreality into that half- 
world where the unreal becomes real — 
in our own minds at least. And after all, 
that is the only thing that matters. 


* Ke KK *K 


Demosthenes. By Georges Clemenceau. 
Translated by Charles Miner Thomp- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

HE Athenian statesman who fought 

to keep back the Macedonian 
conqueror by first making a nation out 
of his vacillating countrymen is painted 
here, not by a classicist, but by a fellow 
statesman. That Clemenceau’s own am- 
bitions and fears for France are in this 
book is to be inferred. He believes that 

Greece once held the torch of civilization 

and allowed it to fall because of disunion 

and internal corruption. Does he see 

France — the most civilized of modern 

nations — threatened by similar disaster? 

The book has as much fire and eloquence 

as though it were a speech delivered to 

the factions of the French Chamber of 

Deputies. 

* kk *K * 


Demosthenes. By De Corona and De Falsa 
Legatione. Translated by C. A. Vince 
and J. H. Vince. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


[, is a matter of luck and good fortune 
that this new text and translation of 
“Demosthenes” should appear at roughly 
the same time that Clemenceau’s vivid 
portrait of the Athenian is brought out in 
English. To every age, Demosthenes has 
been more than a name to be studied in the 
history and practice of oratory — though 





he has been that, too. He has taken part, 
so to speak, in the battles of modern 
statesmanship. In ages where passionate 
republicanism and the rights of small 
nations fired men’s imagination, statesmen 
have pointed to him as their great hero 
and ally in history. In other times, when 
the imperial ideal was raised, statesmen, 





and especially English statesmen, have 
pointed to him as a fool in resisting the 
beneficent imperial designs of the Mace- 
donian conqueror. For those who wish to 
hear the very accent of a voice which is 
still vigorous after twenty-three hundred 
years there is hardly a better auditorium 
than the Loeb classics. 











“Dramatic” 
“Fascinating” 
“Picturesque” 
“Notable” 


Lewis Browne’s "New Book 


This Believing 
World 
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THE entire procession of the world’s 
faiths upon one canvas, illuminated 
with order and clarity.” 


— Will Durant, New York Herald Tribune 


“Beril i ant’’ 
“Enlightening” 
“Complete” 
“Interesting” 


This is only a small part of what 
critics have said of one of the 
great serious books of our time. 
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FIFTH EDITION NOW PREPARING—PRICE $3.50 
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BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 
254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 











BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty 


Biography — Best Fiction 
Juveniles 


Che PILGRIM PRESS 
* BOOKSTORE + 
14 Beacon Street- Boston -+19 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago 












THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 mast 53,,Street Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS siz" 2 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 








Original Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘* The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF'’S 


(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 

Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”” 
A book of stirring verse. Author's autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





(Continued from page 510) Bullitt of Seat- 
tle, a former Kentuckian with the charm 
of the Bluegrass, is stumping the State 
effectively. Hitherto considered moist, in 
his campaign announcement Bullitt made 
a vigorous declaration for a strict en- 
forcement of prohibition. Washington al- 
ready has a Democratic Senator in Dill. 

The two Senatorial elections holding 
the greatest share of public concern are in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, the slush-fund 
seats. Revelations before the Senate com- 
mittee hearings that the fight for the 
G. O. P. Senatorial nomination in Penn- 
sylvania cost over $3,000,000, and that in 
Illinois it had cost $600,000, startled, 
shocked, and amazed the nation. Yet it 
looks as though both Vare and Smith will 
be elected. One is amazed to be told by 
stanch Penn State citizens that they are 
supporting the odorous Vare. Some 
frankly admit that they are trying to elect 
Vare, hoping that the Senate will refuse to 
seat him, and that then the State’s new 
Governor, Mr. Fisher, another cog in the 
Coolidge-Mellon-Grundy machine, will 
straightway appoint Mr. Pepper to a seat 
which $2,000,000 failed to win for him. 

The Democratic nominee, former Sec- 
retary of Labor William B. Wilson, spent 
only $80 for his nomination. He is a 
stanch Progressive, a real dry, and a fine 
man. If Pennsylvania were a less _hide- 
bound State his election would be certain. 
Some independent Republicans are mak- 
ing a brave effort to elect him. 

The ethics of the Illinois battle are less 
one-sided. Both Frank Smith and George 
Brennan took money from Samuel Insull, 
the Chicago utility overlord. Smith at the 
time was chairman of the Illinois Public 
Service Commission - which makes the 
rates for Insull’s utilities. Even though 
utility rates were reduced and not raised 
by Smith’s commission, to say the least, 
the indelicacy of taking $70,000 of utility 
cash for his campaign was obvious. George 
E. Brennan, the Chicago boss, stole a 
march in the Democratic primary. Illinois 
is as hopelessly Republican as Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Democrats seemed to have 
decided to let the Senate race slide. But at 
the last minute Brennan filed his own 
papers, too late for any real Democrat to 
enter against him. The nomination prac- 
tically went by default, but Brennan took 
$15,000 from Insull just the same. 

Late in September the whole outlook 
changed when Hugh Magill, dry Repub- 
lican down-Stater, came out as an inde- 
pendent, against both Smith and Brennan. 
Julius Rosenwald, millionaire mail-order 
magnate, is financing Magill’s campaign, 
and anything may happen. Brennan is 
dripping wet, Smith is reasonably dry, and 
Magill’s pronounced prohibition attitude 
may draw dry votes from the G. O. P. 
nominee. But close observers still believe 
that Smith will win by 150,000. 

Such is the Senatorial situation. None 
of the predictions hinted above may come 





to pass. True enough, they are based on 
recent information from insiders; but in 
politics anything can happen — except 
that Pennsylvania will go Democratic or 
the Solid South go Republican! 





American Labor Stands Pat 
(Continued from page 502) 


When the resolution for Russian recog- 
nition came up, the Resolutions Commit- 
tee recommended its defeat. President 
Timothy Healy of the Stationary Firemen 
and Max Hayes of the Typographical 
Union spoke, not for recognition, but in 
favor of sending a labor commission to 
Russia. The prime mover of such a fact- 
finding commission is Albert F. Coyle, 
editor of the official organ of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. For some 
time, Mr. Coyle had been working for the 
defeat of John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. And for this pur- 
pose he was manceuvring a campaign on 
behalf of John Brophy for the presidency 
of the United Mine Workers. 

Mr. Lewis caught him by the. very sim- 
ple device of intercepting a letter written 
by Coyle to one of his most intimate 
friends in the United Mine Workers. This 
letter naturally named the men whom Mr. 
Coyle considers essential aids in Lewis’ 
defeat. Since Mr. Lewis is a conservative, 
these men are naturally radicals. In a 
speech, which for brilliant vindictiveness 
was a masterpiece, Mr. Lewis drew the 
following picture: Coyle, the editor of a 
“scab-herding and strike-breaking” or- 
ganization, to wit, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, was “boring from 
within” the United Mine Workers to 
“break up” the largest organization in the 
Federation; Coyle, as the letter shows, 
promised to raise $30,000 from “wealthy 
friends” to start a national paper among 
the miners; Coyle reserved the right to 
name its editor, and after the defeat of 
Lewis, to name the editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Fournal. 

In other words, with a few well-aimed 
strokes and the aid of an intercepted let- 
ter, Mr. Lewis defeats John Brophy as an 
opponent in his own union, gets rid of a 
considerable number of “Reds” for whom 
he has been gunning for some time, ties 
Mr. Coyle into a knot, almost turns the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
into an agency of Moscow, and smashes 
to bits any possible Federation commis- 
sion to investigate Russian conditions. 
And those who know the inside of labor 
politics could not help but admire the 
skill with which he had killed all opposi- 
tion to his own reélection. 

The next morning the convention ap- 
proved of workers’ education, and skill- 
fully skirted the Mexican religious issue 
which was endangering the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. 

All officers were duly reélected. 
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Investigate 
Before You Invest 


R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial Edi- 

tor of Harper’s Magazine, has 

compiled a list of questions for you to 

have answered by the Securities Sales- 
man that will help to 
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l 
Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments ; 
ease | 
l 
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A'copy of this Questionnaire may be 
had for the asking—it is free. 

The Financial Article appearing in the 
November issue of Harper’s Magazine 


will also help you solve your investment 
problems. 


Ha arpers 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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question, I will send free, to any address, 


FRE a leaflet describing a new method of 


voting —concurrent voting, a method that is based on 

an entirely different principle from any now in use. 

WILLIAM CROCKER 
Box 314 
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To anyone interested in the voting 


Prescott Arizona 
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WESTPHALIAN parcel 


75¢c a Ib. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. “I nev- 


Cooked—Boned— delicacy, * writes a 
Sweetened— pleased ‘customer. 
Lane, Ry conte Co., Direct Importers 
8 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 














Distinctive Christmas Cards 
Engraved with Your Name 
from $8.50 a hundred — fifty for $5.00 
Folder of Samples sent for inspection 
LEONARD H. ISERN 
Engraved Stationery Exclusively 














153 East 38th Street New York 




















STAGHOUNDS 
Trained Staghounds for sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire. 
W. A. CARLISLE} 


Cherokee Oklahoma 








oT SPANIELS 
he practical hunting dog. 
0 r a e All ages obtainable. Bred to 
a Tell us your needs. 
DR. R. B. M LLER 
Abilene Kansas 








BIRD DOGS TRAINED 
Let me train your bird dog. 


PAUL OTTO 
Winnfield Louisiana 





ARKANSAW KENNELS ‘it $10 Soon Hounds 25 


All $50 Combination Hounds, 25 
Hounds, $15. All + nd young Hounds, 50."A $25 5 ebb 
I will ay twenty di ated trial, and Day express one way if 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Witt tHe Next Senate Be Democratic? 1. 
Describe orally the situation facing the United 
States Senate in the next elections. 2. What is a 

“paper majority,” and what effect would such a 
majority for the Democrats have upon the plans of 
President Coolidge? 3. What is meant by the phrase 
“hand-me-downs of Warren G. Harding”? 4. Make 
a list of the States that will probably gain Demo- 
cratic victories, another of those that will probably 
go Republican, and a third of the doubtful districts. 
5. What is being done by the opposing parties to 
gain ground in the doubtful areas? To hold ground 
in those already won? What part does the press play 
in political battles? 6. Make a study of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party platforms, noting the 
attitude of each to the outstanding issues of the day. 

Tue Rippte or Apnormat Minps.—I. The 
Province of Psychiatry. 1. What is the aim of the 
editors in presenting this article and those which 
are to follow in the series? 2. Think of specific plays 
or stories in which insanity or feeble-mindedness has 
been made the source of merriment. How can you 
justify such an attitude? 3. Comment on the 
statement that “pity arises from understanding.” 
Can you conceive of a situation where this might 
not truthfully apply? 4. Study the clowns of the 
Elizabethan era as portrayed in Shakespeare’s plays? 
What resemblances do you find between these and 
the modern dramatic representations of abnormal 
and subnormal characters? What differences? 
5. A fundamental concept of great importance, so 
Dr. Myerson states, is that “mind is a function of 
the organism.” Discuss the significance of this 
assertion, illustrating the general hypothesis by 
specific personal experiences. Cite, for example, 
concrete instances where you have yourself de- 
liberately followed or have seen someone else 
deliberately follow a certain predetermined proce- 
dure to “alter ways of thinking, feeling, ‘and 
doing.” 

Lawyers’ Lonpon. 1. What is the meaning of 
the opening phrase of this article? 2. In what ways 
does London differ from American cities? Do you 
find any tendencies in this country to group indus- 
tries and professions in separate sections of a metro- 
polis? Without referring to the context, test your 
knowledge of the words in the left-hand column 
below by underlining one word of the four to the 
right of each that is most nearly synonymous: 


asymmetry..... regularity, harmony, unevenness, 
kindness 

malodorous. .-...musical, ill-smelling, fragrant, 
wicked 

QUEERS ceikiee8ce manifest, hidden, across, obscure 

physiognomy.. . . physical geography, head, features, 
carriage ; 

metropolis...... hill, instrument, city, valley 

harried........ harassed, hastened, defeated, 
pleased 

cunningly...... prettily, conveniently, meaningly, 
artfully 

prescient....... powerful, foreseeing, forbearing, 
capable 

bastions........ walls, illegitimates, lashings, pro- 
jections 

expediency..... excursion, wisdom, fitness, haste 

MEBIOS. 6. on cinibies fairy, nest, weirdness, bird 

WMS oss sconces luxuriant, green, peaceful, mur- 
muring 

portcullis....... carriage, porch, sliding, gate, wall 

dalliance....... loitering, flirting, bravery, kindness 


A correction key to this test will be sent upon 
request. 
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REAL BOOKS FOR 
YOUR CHILDREN 


Stories from American History Showing 
Our Country’s Patriotism and Progress 


STORIES OF THE pt A STATES 
FOR YOUNGEST READ 
Fully illustrated. Large vise F or children 
6 to 8 years. Price, 75 cents 

Let our coming citizens’ first reading 
lesson give them clear, distinct ideas 
of the real purpose of our government. 
Let them get the big vision of granting 
to others, as well as getting for them- 
selves, justice, equality, and the right 
of self-determination. 

STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. For chil- 
dren 7 to 10 years. Price, 75 cents 

The boys, the girls, even the babies 
of those early days of our country’s 
history have here their appropriate 
setting. How they were cared for, how 
they lived in and about their homes, 
and how they fared at play, at feasts, 
at school, at church, in the wars and 
Indian troubles, i is brightly and truth- 
fully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
and highly instructive book. 

STORIES OF COLONIAL DAYS 
Illustrated by O. M. Long. 246 pp. For 
children 6 to 8 years. Price, 75 cents 

Simple history reader on colonial 
days in Virginia, Carolina, Maryland 
and Georgia. Vivid black and white 
illustrations. 

These stories are well told in short 
sentences, short paragraphs and with 
specially helpful illustrations. 
STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 

Large type. For children 5 to7 years 

Price, 60 cents . 

Indian legends, vivid with the poetic 
and romantic life of red men. These 
interesting myths of the wind, light- 
ning, stars, the seasons, and the varied 
phenomena of nature are woven into 
stories that harmlessly feed the young 
imagination. 

STORIES OF GREAT MEN 
For children 6 and7 years. Price, 60 cents 

Easy reading stories of the lives of 
some famous Americans, whom every 
child ought to know. The Great Men 
sketched in this book are Columbus, 
Washington, William Penn, General 
Putnam, Franklin, Webster and Lincoln. 
STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS 
Numerous illustrations. For children 

6 and 7 years. Price, 60 cents 

Stories of Fulton, Whitney, Morse, 
Cooper, and Edison. Their early strug- 
gles, their inventions, and their tri- 
umphs are related in simple, pleasing 
manner. 

STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
With Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and revised edition. 52 illustrations. 
For children 7 to 10 years. Price, 60 cents 

The plan of the book i is to give: (1) 
The story of the origin of the Flag. 
(2) The flags of the American Govern- 
ment. (3) Anecdotes and incidents. (4) 
Patriotic selections and recitations, 
prose and poetical, with notes as needed. 


Send for our complete catalog— 
or ask your local dealer 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











‘What is thinking ?” 



































Don’t blame him! Mr. Urp can’t do long division with- 
out sticking out his tongue. Confronted with a decision, 
he wriggles like an eel. To converse intelligently would 
be as easy for him as to wipe his neck with his elbow. 
But don’t blame him! 

Poor Urp! He’s missing the thrill of controversy, the 


asked Mr. Urp 
and would not 


stay for 


an ANSWEL 


back-tickling, hair-raising excitement of reading both 
sides of a question. His mind is as slow as a Delaware 
and Raritan canal boat and as single track as a one-way 
Nevada railroad. Politics, religion, economics — they 
mean nothing to him. He doesn’t read THE Forum. 
He should, though. He should read the November 
issue. Look Mr. Urp: 











SHALL WE DEFLATE FOOTBALL? 


A Debate between William T. Roper and Alfred S. Dashiell 


Two Princeton alumni, separated by twenty years, rise against each other in terrifying combat. The famous 
football coach, representing the last generation, holds a steady lance for America’s popular autumn spectacle. 
The younger generation mounts for an attack in defiance of an institution that has become almost sacred. 








Has Man an Immortat Sout? by Thomas 
A. Edison. The “Wizard of Orange” has 
secretly been making an exhaustive study 
of the problem of the human soul. In this 
startling interview with Edward Marshall 
he completely reverses his former view of 
the future life. 


Soctatism DEFENDED, by Bernard Shaw. 
On his seventieth birthday, THE Forum 
asked the dramatist eleven pointed ques- 
tions about socialism, to which he replies 
with a biting Shavian razor edge. 


Mersopist Ricuts 1n Ponttics, by Clar- 
‘ance True Wilson. The Secretary of the 


Methodist Board of Public Morals in 
Washington calls a halt to the “baiting” 
of Catholics and Methodists about 
politics. The Church, he says, does and will 
and has a right to admonish the State. 


Tue Stupents Prescrise, by Edward 
Aswell. Last year a Harvard senior drafted 
a revolutionary recommendation for re- 
form in education that made the Harvard 
Corporation sit up and call a special 
meeting. This article is from the pen of the 
same disturbing gentleman. 


Acquirep Cuaracters, by H. S. Jennings. 
Can we humans pass on anything essential 


in brain or brawn which we ourselves have 
acquired? Professor Jennings says the last 
word in this post-Darwinian controversy. 


Way I Am a Curistian Scientist, by 
Clifford P. Smith. One of Toe Forum 
“Confessions of Faith” series. 


And many other informing articles; a short 
story; the word “‘Highbrow” defined by 
readers; the usual Forum departments. 


What is thinking? The November Forum 
brings you plenty of it. 
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